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(Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago) 


“The Music Lesson”’ by Gerard Ter Borch (1617-1681) is typical of the 
Dutch school of painting. Note the fine texture effects of the materials 
portrayed, and the well balanced composit:on. 
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HAT kind of a house do you live 
in? Is it well lighted? Where is 
How many rooms has it and 





it located ? 
how many people occupy it with you? 
Does fresh air circulate freely through it? 
Have you sanitary conveniences? How 
much rent do you pay for what you are 
Why do you live in this house? 


In this neighborhood 2” 


ectting? 


Thése are some of the questions with 
which those interested in community wel- 
iare are concerned today. The habitation 
in which you live is now of much more 
importance than ever before. It has 
passed beyond the point of acting merely 
as a shelter for the family. It is now a 
matter of In-so-far as 


housing is good or bad, it is cither a com- 


public concern. 
munity asset or a liability. The subject 
of housing, therefore, has lately taken on 
the mantle of a major social problem. 
Formerly we were satisfied if we our 
selves were able to afford a comfortable 


home in pleasant surroundings. We fel! 
sorry for others less fortunate, and occa 
sionally waxed emotional over the chil 


dren of the Ghetto, those shadowy figures 
did but took 
shape through the medinm of the social 


whom we not see who 


worker or the welfare crusader, 


We knew that slums existed and were 


sorry. But there seemed little that any- 
one could do about it. And we took it 
very much for granted that the slum 


would continue to exist. And just as a 
fungus thrives in the dark but when even 
tually brought into the light withers and 
dies, so bad housing and its accompanying 
evils have thrust themselves into the spot 
light of public attention and now await 
their death 

Whether we 


not, we must give heed, not only that our 


sentence. 


desire to be interested or 


own homes are adequate for sound, 


healthful living, but that the rest of the 
community is well housed. It has been 
established beyond a doubt that poor hous 
ing of 


any portion of a community af 


fects the lives and welfare of the rest 
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By 
Florence Dombey Shreve 
Washington, D. C. 


Urban housing presents the most serious 


housing difficulties. Congestion of large 
numbers of people within a small area in- 
tensifies their struggle for existence. In 
comes are small; demands upon the fam 
They mount steadily 


When 


there is not a corresponding increase in 


ily purse are many. 
as the size of the family increases. 


revenue, it becomes nece Ssary to econo 


mize on the rent. This forces the family 


into less desirable dwelling places. To 
thousands in our larger cities there comes 
a time when the earning capacity can 


only purchase shelter in dilapidated, out- 


worn buildings which should long ago 
have been demolished. 

Kvery city has its blighted area—its 
“Kast Side,” its “South Side,” o1 
despised section in which the poorer people 


\nd 


citizens have sought, ostrich-like, to avoid 


other 


of the community. live. while its 


the unpleasantness of its tenement dis 
tricts, they have unconsciously been pay- 
ing the price for their existence. 

one. It is not 
although 


\ny one who stops 


This price is a heavy 


limited to cash expenditures, 


these are very great 


to consider the economic drain of the 
slums upon cities is appalled at the 
financial burden which they entail. But 
their cost must be reckoned also in dis 


ease, in human misery, in crime, in low 
ered morale and loss of life through fire 
hazards and other accidents, and by con 
tagion. Their total is enormous, 
It is established that a 
spends much more to maintain slum areas 
the property included the 
returns to the Hos 
pitalization, fire and police protection, ad 
health 
a city is called upon to furnish to its slum 


an fact city 


than within 


slum city in taxes 


ditional and other services which 


population is much greater than that fur 
number o 


persons liv 
Yet the 


shabby, 


nished to the same 
ing in decent, sanitary houses 


slum, because it is composed ot 


Numbet 


Blighted City Areas Affect All Homes 


decaying and practically worthless build 
ings, has slight valuation and contributes 
the smallest portion of tax revenue Phe 


rest of the city pays not only for its own 
services but for a great portion of those 
which the undesirable area 

\side the 


stant menace to every home 


requires 
slum is a 
It is not too 


further 


trom. cost, con 


much to say that we are no from 


the slum that our own house doors. For 
across the threshhold of those doors at 
any time there may enter disease or vet 


min brought on the person or in the be 


longings of someone who has legitimate 


business in your home, but who himselt 


lives amid unwholesome, insanitary sut 


roundings. 


The average city dweller knows little ot 


nothing of the home conditions of the 
people with whom he comes in daily con 
tact. Those who come into the home, 
working by the day, or who may deliver 


commodities which are 


the 


food or other 


handled or consumed = in home, are 


usually among — the low-wage carning 
group. They cannot afferd better than the 
very cheapest homes. Many of them live 
in very squalid places. If the employers 
realized how some of their domestic help 
live, they would hesitate to eat food pre 


pared by such hands 


On the street, in shops, on the street-cat 


or bus, one rubs shoulder to shoulder with 
people from everywhere Chey cough, 
they sneeze, they touch the clothing of 
persons of their fellows. [tf they come 
from the slums they may carry disease 
germs or even vermin ino their clothes 
They do not merely carry them They 
pass them on to others 

Nor is their influence restricted to the 
city dweller. The tarmer’s wite, far out 
on the Western plains, tnay be the tine 
cent reciprent of contagion through goods 
manufactured on the Atlantic seaboard 
by persons who live in sub-standard 
homes 

From time to time studies ha beer 
made of the living condition ft people 
m our American cities Uh reatest ot 
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these was the survey undertaken in 1934 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
to collect data now known as the Real 
Property Inventory. This is an authentic 
statistical report of the way in which 
people in 64 cities of the United States 
live. 

Among outstanding features of this re- 
port is the fact that more than one-third 
of the poputation in cities lives in homes 
which may be classed as sub-standard. 
By sub-standard are meant those homes 
without proper ventilation, in which the 
family does not have an ample supply of 
pure running water, or an indoor flush 
toilet for its private use, or a bathtub or 
shower. The Real Property Inventory re- 
ported living conditions in 2,633,135 dwell- 
ing units in 1,931,055 residential structures. 
These showed: 

43,901, or 

use 

301,740, or 15.6% structures—in need of 

major repairs 

209,884 dwelling units, or 7.9% without 

indoor running water 

449,627 dwelling units, or 17% without 

private indoor toilets 

612,977 dwelling units, or 23.2% without 

bathtubs or showers 

414,837 dwelling units, crowded, 

crowded, or greatly 
crowded. 


2.2% structures—unfit for 


over- 
over- 


Standards for healthful and decent liv- 
ing demand an average of one person per 
room as the maximum occupancy for 
Where more persons than one 
living together there is 
crowding, and the crowded the 
dwelling becomes, the greater becomes the 
danger to health and the lower the degree 
of sanitation and other aspects of living. 

When there is added to this overcrowd- 
ing, a lack of facilities for bathing, heat- 
ing and other sanitary requirements, the 


dwellings. 
per room are 
more 


menace of the sub-standard home becomes 
very real. We do not need experts to 
tell us that we cannot afford to live in 
communities where one-third of the pop- 
ulation lives under abnormal conditions in 
obsolete, decayed buildings. The risk of 
epidemic is too apparent. 

The Real Property Inventory was our 
first great American stock-taking gesture. 
thinking 


Its revelations have awakened 
































































people throughout the nation to the need 
for proper housing. For the first time 
there was made available the real story 
of America’s homes. Studies are now 
being made to determine how much money 
is spent per capita for hospitalization of 
These figures will fur- 
So will 
the statistics on the excess expenditures 


slum residents. 
nish another remarkable story. 


for fire and police protection which these 
districts necessitate. In addition there is 
the huge annual bill for prosecuting the 
criminal products of the slum. Each 
family pays its share of the municipal 
expenditure and no one is exempt. 

Cities everywhere are cognizant of the 
heavy tax burden which existing slums 
cast upon the shoulders of each family as 
well as the actual danger to the life 
and happiness of the members of fam- 
ilies in any community in which the slum 
is permitted to remain. Many of the 
larger cities have made definite efforts 
toward cleaning out slums and for the 
past three years the Federal government 
has given assistance toward this end. 

Large-scale housing developments are 
being erected on ground which was for- 
merly occupied by an unsightly collec- 
tion of ramshackle old buildings. In their 
stead sanitary, comfortable dwellings are 
being built to house people whose in- 
comes are so low that there is nothing 
decent to be had within the range of their 
rent-paying ability. On the theory that 
every man is entitled to a decent habi- 
tation no matter how small his earning 
capacity, the Public Works Administra- 
tion is building housing projects in thirty- 
five cities as well as in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

These vary in type and size from the 
Wayne, with 
twenty-six living units in two-story row 
houses and flats to the largest, “Ten Eyck 
Houses” at Williamsburg in 
(New York), which will 
1614 families in 


smallest at Pennsylvania, 


Brooklyn 
accommodate 
four-story “walk-up” 
apartments. Indianapolis, Detroit, Boston, 
Louisville (Ky.), Birmingham (Ala.), 
Philadelphia, Nashville (Tenn.), Atlanta 
(Ga.), are among the cities in which the 
Federal government is building low-rent 
housing projects to replace and prevent 
undesirable slum homes. 
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In all fifty projects are in course of 
construction. These will provide approxi- 
mately 23,000 families with adequate living 
accommodations at a low scale of rental. 
In addition to the housing projects now 
being constructed by the Public Works 
Administration, seven large housing de- 
velopments were built by private “limited 
dividend” corporations by means of loans 
made by PWA. These include “Hillside 
Homes” and “Boulevard Gardens” in New 
York; “Carl Mackley Houses” at Juniata 
Park in Philadelphia; “Neighborhood 
Gardens” in St. Louis; as well as the 
projects at Euclid, Ohio; Raleigh, N. C., 
and Alta Vista, Va. 

The seven Limited Dividend Housing 
projects of the Public Works Administra- 
tion are fully occupied. But the fact that 
they were built by corporations necessi- 
tates a profit, even though it is limited. 
This acts to keep rents above the scale 
which the tenants for whom these houses 
were intended can afford to pay. To build 
homes for rent at prices corresponding 
with incomes of the lower income groups, 
it is necessary for the Federal government 
to adopt the principle of the subsidy. By 
making a portion of the construction cost 
a grant to the community, rentals can be 
kept lower than private industry can offer 
them but will insure the return of the 
balance of government’s investment over 
a long period of years together with a 
low rate of interest. 

Minimum standards for decent living 
have been adopted by the Housing Divi- 
sion which is supervising the building of 
these projects. Provision is made for 
adequate light and air so as to give good 
ventilation to all rooms. Minimum space 
requirements for each room include the 
minimum size for windows. Standards 
include number and location of closets, 
bath and private toilet in each living unit, 
running water and adequate heating for 
the individual dwelling. Sanitation, sun- 
light, ventilation and play-yards for chil- 
dren are emphasized in all Housing Di- 
vision projects. Crowding, either of land 
or in the individual dwelling unit is to be 
discouraged and the most convenience for 
the amount of money which the lower in- 
come tenants can afford to pay is being 
planned. 

The present program of government 


sections of the United States and graphically illustrate how such 
areas affect the lives and health of their residents. At the 
right are actual photographs of low-cost housing projects already 
completed in Juniatta Park, Philadelphia (upper three), and 
Hillside Homes, New York City. 





Photographs on opposite page show actual conditions in various 


slum clearance and rebuilding is intended 
to demonstrate to cities that it can be 
done,—that the slum can be eradicated 
and that people of very limited means can 
be housed decently so that they too may 
live happy, healthy lives. Private enter- 
prise has built several large housing proj- 
ects which are patterned after the English 
Garden Estates for working people of 
modest incomes. “Chatham Village” in 
Pittsburgh and “Michigan Boulevard Gar- 
den Apartments” in Chicago were built by 
Limited Dividend Corporations. “Sunny- 
side Gardens,” built by the New York 
Housing Authority; “Lavanburg Homes,” 
a Housing Foundation project; Radburn, 
N. J., a civic venture; “Brooklyn Garden 
Apartments,” co-operatively built ; and the 
non-profit corporation housing projects 
built by the Metropolitan and Prudential 
Life Insurance Companies are outstanding 
examples of planned housing in place of 
the haphazard city slum. 

Only the first steps toward tearing 
slums and blighted sections out of the life 
of American cities have been taken. With 
these various low-rent housing projects 
demonstrating that it is possible, it be- 
hooves American cities to take up the 
battle against disease, dirt and crime where 
they originate. When the slums have been 
replaced with decent housing, American 
cities will have marked a milestone on 
the road of progress. 

Questions for Housing Class 

Is there a slum or blighted area in 
your community ? 

What is the difference between a slum 
and a blighted area? 

What percentage of income can a tenant 
afford to pay for rent? 

How many families in the United States 
have less than $1,000 per year income ? 

How many in your town? 

Why do crime and disease flourish to a 
greater degree in undesirable areas than 
in better neighborhoods ? 

How many cases of juvenile delinquency 
in your community can be traced to the 
poorly housed? 

Have you laws in your community con- 
demning for demolition buildings which 
are no longer fit for human habitation? 

How many houses in your community 
lack bath tubs, running water indoors or 


sanitary conveniences? 
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Human Motives Underlying Fashion Changes 


A Discussion of Three Outstanding Ones: Social-Approval, Self-Assertion, and Conformity 


HAT to wear is a problem of uni- 

versal interest. It has been of ab- 
sorbing concern to each generation. Even 
prehistoric man must have pondered the 
question when he decorated his naked 
hody with colored clays. A situation with 
so wide and enduring an appeal must have 
a foundation deeply rooted in the nature 
of human beings. 

Fashion tends to complicate for us this 
problem of clothes. Are we the cause of 
fashion’s vagaries? Would there ever be 
a change in style if we did not demand it? 
An investigation of the human motives 
underlying the fashion changes may help 
us to decide these questions. 

First, however, let us consider what is 
meant by fashion. It may be thought of 
as a series of recurring changes in the 
choice of a group of people; it is marked 
by alternating uniformity and = chanye. 
Utility may or may not be a factor in its 
make-up. All through the history of cos- 
tume we find these recurring changes. We 
observe that the skirts are long for a 
r inter- 


time; then they become short, « 
mediate in length, then long again. The 
cycle is maintained and each skirt length 
takes its turn at being fashionable. This 
recurrence of any fashion detail will con- 
tinue as long as there are people like us 
to wear them. Sometimes these fashions 
are practical and at other times they cer- 
tainly are not. The length of our present 
day dress meets with few objections. But 
consider the short skirt of only a few 
years ago which hardly extended to the 
knees. Or consider the skirt of the first 
decade of the twentieth century, which 
dragged on the ground. And most as- 
suredly neither of these meet the require- 
ments of usefulness. 

The motives underlying human behavior 
in fashion trends may be found in the 
material and social aspects of our per- 
sonalities. William James says that we 
cannot think of ourselves apart from our 
belongings—our clothes, jewelry or other 
possessions. They make and modify our 
behavior. When we wear the velvet eve- 
ning dress we seem to bea different person 
from what we are when we wear a house 
dress or bathing suit. So we see that the 
material aspect tends to direct our social 
behavior. We may concentrate our atten- 
tion on this materialistic side of our per- 
sonalities for social purposes. This we 
see demonstrated by the society girl who 
clothes. Or we 


gives much attention te 


may give clothes little attention, as may 


230 


be observed in certain educational workers 
or religious groups. 

The motives deeply rooted in the nature 
of human beings may be many. Three 
of the most outstanding ones will be dis- 
cussed; these are social-approval, self-as- 
sertion, and conformity. 

The desire for approval is well known 
to everyone. From earliest infancy we 
behave in a manner which will elicit the 
sanction of parents, relatives, and friends. 
The small girl loves to wear her best dress 
because she has learned through experi- 
ence that it will bring her recognition. 
She may have heard someone make the 
remark: “You look so pretty in that pink 
dress.” The best dress, having brought 
forth this desired remark once, she knows 
or hopes will again reward her with a 
similar sign of approval. Her reward, 
however, may not always be a statement 
such as this one. But the child recognizes 
in the kindly smiles or approving glances 
the attention she may have been desiring. 
These reactions of approval come from 
loved ones. We, therefore, infer that it 
was love the child was seeking, for love 
is the emotion at the basis of approval. 

\s adolescents or adults we differ little 
from this little girl in our desires for so- 
cial approval. We seek it in one way or 
another. The girl who fails to obtain 
recognition through scholastic or athletic 
achievement, or by her wit or physical 
beauty may concentrate on clothes as a 
means of obtaining the attention she 
craves. We know that the new or the 
novel will usually call out some reaction 
from our associates. The remark: “I see 
you have a new dress,” may leave us in 
doubt. Was the unexpressed thought, ap- 
proval or disapproval? The remark: 
“That is a pretty new dress you are wear- 
ing,” still leaves us somewhat dissatisfied. 
But if someone says: “You look beautiful 
in that new dress,” then we gain the 
greatest amount of satisfaction. The new 
brought us recognition; our taste in the 
choice of dress was accepted; our choice 
of dress has enhanced our physical ap- 
pearance, and it has individualized us. 
We know, too, that this last remark must 
have come from someone who held us in 
high esteem. But the first remark: “I 
see you have a new dress,” may have 
been far more definite if coming from 
the members of the family. If their re- 
marks are disapproving, and they are 
made frequently enough, we may find 
ourselves gaining a dislike for the dress 


By 


Wilhelmina E. Jacobson 


New York City 


and finally refusing to wear it. Many a 
dress has been discarded or made over 
because it failed to draw from the ob- 
server the signs of approval which the 
wearer desired. 

This desire for social approval may lead 
us to absurdities. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury in France when the elaborate head- 
dress was worn, women would seek their 
sleep not in beds but in chairs. But ab- 
surdities do not belong merely to the past. 
The present vogue for curls, worn on the 
hack of the head, leads to queer practices. 
There are women who comb their hair 
only once in two weeks, that being the 
time of the “re-curl” at the beauty parlor. 
The curls are very carefully protected at 
night by a net which keeps them in place. 

A second human trait which exerts its 
influence in the realm cf fashion is the 
desire for self-assertion; called by some 
psychologists the mastery urge. Dr. L. E. 
Shaffer in his recent book, “The Psychol- 
ogy of Adjustment,” claims that this urge 
has its origin in rage. We may see this 
in the infant whose movements are re- 
stricted. As we grow older we neither 
attempt to satisfy our wants by random 
struggling as the infant does nor by tem- 
per tantrums as we sometimes see in chil- 
dren. We modify our behavior and assert 
ourselves by expending greater effort, as 
in the case of the honor student, or by a 
planned procedure, as must be the case 
of the great musician. We desire to suc- 
ceed, to gain control of our environment, 
whether in operating a furnace or making 
a dress, and to dominate people, whether 
in defeating a rival or directing a friend. 
We may be living in a democratic age but 
our desires are for inequality. We wish 
to be the best musician, or the best dancer, 
the best athlete, the honor student, or the 
best dressed person. We may strive to 
excel in one of these or in all of them. 
Those who seek distinction in dress may 
be the first to adopt the new styles. This 
may or may not require great intellectual 
responsibilities. The person who has 
wealth can employ the services of some- 
one who will plan and purchase the cos- 
tume for her. In this way she may be 
distinguished as the most expensively 
dressed individual. But the person who 
does not possess this wealth may still be 
a fashion leader in her community group. 
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Her knowledge of beauty in costume may 
be such that she will achieve distifction as 
the most artistically dressed person. One 
may assert herself by means of wealth, 
the other by her superior knowledge, or 
by her artistic abilities. 

Our desire for self-expression may lead 
us to seek new experiences. As we mas- 
ter facts and experiences are converted 
into habits it leaves us with energy to be 
expended in other ways; so we look for 
a change, no matter what that change 
may be. Cooking three meals per day be- 
comes monotonous if it has to be per- 
formed day after day for weeks and 
months. Likewise a hat worn every day 
is gladly discarded at the end of the sea- 
son. The new garments in the shops tend 
to satisfy this seeking for change. 

The desire for conformity is a_ third 
basis of clothing fashions. In general we 
all tend to follow rather than show differ- 
entiation. 
people at a low level of culture. It is also 


Especially is this true among 


true among people in small communities 
where everyone knows the social and the 
economic status of everyone else. Each 
social group, however, has its fashion 
leaders. They are the ones who will in- 
troduce the styles—who will be the first 
to buy and to wear the new no matter 
what that style may be. The extent to 
which all others follow will depend in 
part on the way they are affected by vari- 
ous clothing fears. 

If we analyze our reactions in follow- 
ing the fashion leaders we will find that 
we are influenced by one or more of these 
clothing fears. We fear ridicule because 
it gives us an inferior opinion of our- 
selves The person who will submit 
peacetully to following the dictates of 
others is less likely to meet oposition 
than the person who dares to exert him- 
self. So, if for one reason or another we 
feel inferior, we will avoid ridicule by 
submitting to the fashion dictates of 
those we fear. If a community has put 
a taboo on immodest dress then the fear 
of ridicule may prevent a girl from wear- 
ing such dress no matter what her ex- 
hibitionistic tendencies may be. 

But some people fear being ignored 
more than being ridiculed. In certain so- 
cial groups, to be out of fashion in one’s 
attire is to be left out. We may all know 
of cases where a certain person was not 
invited to a party because, as confided to 
the family, “I'd be ashamed to have her 
here in the old-fashioned clothes she 
wears.” So if we do not wish to be iso- 
lated we will buy the new spring frock 
just as others have done, or we will make 
the old costume take on the appearance 
of the new. 

We fear heing thought ignorant or lack- 
ing in knowledge. If we do not know 
What is fashionable we are afraid the 
others will find it out. If we do know 
“the last word” in fashion and do not 
demonstrate by wearing such clothes then 
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to impress others with our superior 


knowledge. How many girls would wear 
a last year’s dress without first checking 
up to make sure it tallied with the mode? 
Not only are we afraid people will think 
us lacking in our knowledge of fashion, 
but we fear they will think that we do 
not know the importance of clothes. Our 
first judgment of an individual is usually 
based on his appearance. As a rule we 
see a person before we hear him speak. 
So our judgment is based on clothes, ex- 
pression, carriage, and grooming. When 
this person does talk our impressions may 
be changed. To illustrate: an old woman 
wearing clothes much out of date and 
rather shabby talks of music in a most 
learned manner. Her voice and use of 
English are those of the cultured person. 
And so our first impressions are modified. 
The girl who is looking for a job knows 
how important it is to appear fashionable 
She may spend her last cent, and even 
borrow, to complete the ensemble which 
contorms with the prospective employer’s 
idea of “being correctly dressed.” 

We are afraid that people will think 
us too poor to be fashionable. We all 
may have heard someone make a state- 
ment such as this: “Mr. Jones can’t be 
making much money this year, his wife is 
wearing the ‘outfit’ she wore last year.” 
In America our fashion leaders are the 
wealthy. They are the people who can 
afford to have the great designers create 
individual and exclusive garments for 
them, not only one ensemble a year but 
many. The person who can have not even 
one new costume a year surely must be 
poor, so the public reasons. 

Not fears alone cause us to wear what 
others do. We tend to imitate because 
of a mental or physical inertia or because 
of lack of time. It is so easy to let others 
think through our problems for us. To 
wear a last year’s dress and still avoid the 
above mentioned fears means a study of 
fashions in magazines, newspapers, shops, 
and reports over the radio. The dress 
may have to be remodeled in order to 
make it modish. This takes time and 
energy. If we lack in one or both of 
these the easiest way out of the difficulty 
is to do as others are doing 

What to wear is a serious problem in 
these days of rapidly changing fashions 
But as we have seen, the consumer's de 
sires are to some extent responsible for 
these changes. A knowiedge of the mo- 
tives underlying fashion changes can help 
to guide us in solving our clothing prob 
lems. Knowing that the fashionable cos 
tume attracts attention and provokes com- 
ment we can use this means of gaining 
approval. The timid and lonely girl might 
try this way of partly overcoming her ti 
midity. Repeated signs of approval of her 
appearance from her associates will help 
to establish self-assurance. In this way 
she may even be able to develop social 


we may be afraid that we shall not be able 





security. The popular girl, however, may 
be giving too much time and attention to 
the problem of self-adornment. She may 
become so absorbed in making herself at- 
tractive that she will be unable to make 
progress in her intellectual development. 

We like to excel, to show our su- 
And it 
is important that we should surpass in 


periority in one way or another. 


some undertaking. The girl who is re- 
peatedly meeting defeat in various fields 
of endeavor might try to accomplish suc- 
cess in the art of dress. It is not difficult, 
but it requires time and thought to 
achieve success in costuming just as it 
does in English or geometry. It requires 
a knowledge of the problems of dress 
This knowledge must be gained through 
work—whether it is gained by study in 
courses at school, by sharing experiences 
with others, or by observing the effect of 
clothes on others and on oneself. 

If fears are at the basis of our slavish 
attitude of conformity, then an investiga- 
tion into the cause of these fears is neces- 
sary. Ignorance is a cause of fear. And 
if we can become enlightened concerning 
that thing of which we are ignorant the 
fear can be dispelled. If the clothes we 
wear make us fear that we will be ridi- 
culed or ignored, and that we will be 
thought ignorant or poor, then we need 
to find out about it and we need to face 
the issue squarely. If, for example, a girl 
arrives at a dance wearing a black dress 
when everyone else is wearing light col- 
ored evening dress, she may be surprised 
and feel uncomfortably conspicuous. But 
if her choice of dress had been based on 
a knowledge of conditions she might glory 
in the fact that her costume made her out- 
standing. She dared to be different. Such 
a girl is not apt to be afraid, ner will 


she be ignored. 
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The History and Romance 


INGERBREAD doubtless is one of 

the most successful sweetmeats ever 
created by a clever chef. “A kind of 
paste made to comfort the stomacke,” 
was a sixteenth century writer’s descrip- 
tion of this noble cake, which has been 
the inspiration of princes and the delight 
of paupers ever since its invention in an- 
cient days. Kings and queens have cele- 
brated their royal nuptials with elaborate 
gingerbreads sculptured in their own like- 
nesses. Czars have accepted gingerbreads 
as gifts worthy the birth of sons. White 
House presidents and foreign diplomats 
have discussed many state secrets under 
the influence of fragrant gingerbread and 
steaming coffee. 

Gingerbread, which is so pleasing to 
men, once was an offering worthy of gods. 
According to G. Chevalier et Frison, who 
has written a learned monograph on the 
subject of this illustrious cake, it probably 
originated in the small honey and meal 
cakes devout Greek and Roman worship 
pers once placed on the altars of their 
pagan deities. 

The Island of Rhodes, famous for the 
Colossus, owed a great part of its glory 
to the production of gingerbread. The 
pastry was flavored, not with sugar or 
molasses, but with the excellent native 
honey which from early times was shipped 
from Khodes to all parts of civilized Eu 
rope. Honey still forms the basis of most 
of the fine gingerbreads found in the fairs 
and markets of Germany, France, Hun 
gary and other European countries. 

Horace, Pliny, Martial and many other 
famous personages of olden days feasted 
on honeybread which, together with honey 
liquor, were considered rare delicacies at 
the banquets of the great 

When we come to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, gingerbread already was a familiar 
sweetmeat in) many parts of Europe 
Chaucer was hearty in his praise of this 
dainty of dainties which, throughout the 


ages, has brought pleasure to persons of 


every walk in life. “Hony, safroun, pow 
der Pepir and Gratyed Brede” all found 
their way into those early gingerbreads, 
not to mention treacle, quantities of biting 
ginger, coriander, caraway and = many 
other kinds of spices 

In carly New England as in Old Eng 
land acro the seas, boys and girls 


learned their letters by means of horn 


ooks, or quaint lesson books, which really 
were not books at all. A thin piece of 
yvood with a crude handle was mounted 





Polish gingerbread mold of 17th-18th cen- 
tury showing crowned Madonna and Infant 
Christ. 


with a sheet inscribed with the alphabet 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Over the printed 
page was securely fastened a thin sheet 
of transparent horn, through which the 
child could read his lesson and still not 
wear out the printed page. Although the 
usual hornbooks were of this type, some- 
times they were worked in_ elaborate 
stitchery, carved from wood or even 
stamped on tin. The hornbooks, however, 
which were best loved by children every- 
where, were not of paper, cloth, wood or 
metal, but of toothsome gingerbread. Ac- 
cording to the quaint old verse: 


“To master John the English maid 
\ horn-book gives of gingerbread; 
\nd that the child may learn the better, 
\s he can name, he eats the letter.” 


of Gingerbread 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


Gingerbread hornbooks still are sold at 
certain English fairs and sweet shops. 
These effective aids to learning are just 
as popular in modern Britain as in early 
America, when sweet faced colonial 
maidens and prim little colonial lads 
gravely digested their letters, which were 
stamped in gingerbread molds brought 
from England or Holland. 

Gingerbread as a dessert was famed 
from Massachusetts to Virginia. In the 
days when housewives “swopped” pies and 
recipes for choice syllabubs and rich fruit 
cakes, gingerbread was considered the 
final test of a woman’s culinary skill. Of 
all the famous Southern formulas for this 
delightful cake, Jefferson Soft Ginger- 
bread was considered one of the best. 
This particular recipe—a White House 
favorite in Dolly Madison’s day—was 
made by mixing together a half cupful of 
fresh beef drippings, one cupful of New 
Orleans molasses, one tablespoonful of 
ger, one of cinnamon and a 


ground gu 
cupful of hot water. Sufficient flour was 
added to make a rather stiff batter. Then 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in_ hot 
water was added, and the dough was 
beaten until smooth and fine. Finally the 
mixture was poured into a shallow greased 
pan and baked from thirty to forty min- 
utes. When the cake was done, it was 
sprinkled generously with powdered sugar 
and served either hot or cold. 

\t about the same time Dolly Madison 
was serving White House guests with 
Jefferson gingerbread, English housewives 
were making a rather strange ginger cake 
which was flavored abundantly with 
spices, lemon and orange peel. 

Even the finest gingerbreads of eight- 
eenth century America or England fade 
into drab insignificance in comparison with 
the elaborately molded honeycakes of 
Russia, Poland, Germany and many other 
countries. In Russia, as in other parts 
of Europe, gingerbreads from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth centurics were 
almost sacramental in character. Wooden 
molds were carved by hand to represent 
sacred subjects, the Kremlin, mythicai fish, 
animals, birds and elaborate coats of arms. 
Today many of these precious molds still 
are preserved in museums or private col- 
lections. The skill of great craftsmen, 
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as well as the simpie faith of early Rus- 
peasants, are illustrated by 
quaint gingerbread molds of the past. 


sian these 


were of 
They were considered 


Russian gingerbreads 
different kinds. 
equally essential to weddings, births and 
christenings. They were given as “gifts 
of honor” by workmen to their patrons, 
villagers to important dignitaries, children 
to their fathers and mothers, and friends 
History records 
Peter the Great, 


many 


and relatives to parents. 
that Alexis, father of 
was presented with more than a hundred 
gingerbreads and similar sweets upon the 
birth of his famous son. 

Gingerbreads prepared — in secret, 
stamped with the seven archangels’ names 
and administered in a patient’s food or 
drink, were thought to relieve the suffer- 


ings of the violently ill; gingerbreads 
were given to bitter enemies to. bring 
about forgiveness; they were — pres- 


ented to marriage guests in much the 
same way as we distribute boxes of wed- 
ding cake; gingerbreads were important 
at funeral feasts, where individual cakes 
representing alms were distributed in 
memory of the dead. Gingerbreads in old 
Russia, as in many countries today, were 
haked for the delight of little boys and 


says a quaint 


“Johnnie is crying,” 
give 


girls. 


proverb, “Shall 1 him a ginger- 


bre id P 





King Sigismund III in Spanish costume is 
represented in an early | 7th century mold. 
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mold 
(Photographs by courtesy 
International School of Art). 


Typical Polish Christmas showing 


nativity group. 


“Brandy from Danzig, shoes from War- 
saw, gingerbread from Torun, and girls 
from Krakow,” is a very old folk saying 
that 


among the most famous products of the 


which _ illustrates gingerbread is 


city of Torun, in Poland. Gingerbreads 
of Czarist Russia were magnificent in size 
Poland 


distinctive in character and design. 


and decoration. Those of were 


for the enviabl 


gingerbread 


reason 
Polish 


was the fact that, before being considered 


Perhaps one 
reputation of bakers 
worthy of notice in the art, they had to 
study the actual making of the cake for 
baker's 


often was finished in Nuremberg or Dan 


two years. A formal education 
zig, cities noted throughout the centuries 
for the production of fine gingerbreads 

Torun gingerbreads were unlike the gin 
gerbreads of any other city. The formu 
father to 
the 


The dough for the famous cakes was con 


las were handed down from 


son, from one generation to next 


sidered very precious and its flavor and 
with For this 
old 


for a baker’s daughter to receive so many 


quality increased years. 


reason, it was customary in Torun 


pounds of gingerbread paste, collected 


little by little, throughout the years 
Torun gingerbread molds, which were 
carved by native artists according to the 
country’s traditions, first were made from 
lime wood, and later from oak or box 
The the 
teenth century were considered among thi 


rich baroque forms of seven 


most artistic productions of their time, 
while those of the eighteenth century were 
famous historical records of this period 
of Polish 


forms were stamped with the 


history. Torun gingerbread 


special sym 
those 


bol of the bakery owners, whereas 


of Nuremberg were signed by the name 
of the artist creating them. 

Many of the Torun gingerbreads were 
sumptuous affairs, designed to commemo- 
the Polish 
princes. Such were the beautiful creations 
baked for King Wladyslaw IV on the oc 


rate marriage of kings and 


casion of his nuptials with Cecylja Renata, 


in the year 1637. One gingerbread depicts 


the King dressed in the high heeled boots 
and Spanish costume in vogue at the pe 


riod. He has a richly jeweled crown and 
carries ball and scepter, symbols of regal 
power. The companion cake shows the 


corre spond- 


Queen in a Spanish dress o 
ing style, a Spanish headdress and crown 

“To the gilt off 
meaning to destroy the illusion, is an old 


take gingerbread,” 


saying which applies to early gilded gin 
gerbreads of Nuremberg and other coun- 
tries. These gaudy versions of the highly 
artistic gingerbreads ot the great belonged 


1 


particularly to the shy maidens and clumsy 


peasant lads who always haunted rustic 
fairs in search of gay merchandise and 
high romances 

From time immemorial gingerbread has 
been one of the best loved and most ro 
mantic cakes of culinary art. “An I had 


one penny in the world,” wrote Shakes 
peare in a moment of inspiration, “thou 
should’st have it to buy gingerbread.” 





Queen Cécile Renata, wife of Ladislas IV is 
shown in this Polish gingerbread mold 
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Tie-Dye—A 


2 pera art need to be taught only in 
the Fine Arts Department? 1 be- 
lieve not. It has always seemed to me 


that Home 
equally as great an opportunity for teach- 


Economics teachers have 
ing students an appreciation of the beauty 
in every day life, and what is good in 
color and design, as has the art instructor ; 
especially in connection with Home Eco- 
nomics and all its subject matter. 

One of the problems which the girls in 
my high school clothing classes enjoyed 
and which taught them combinations of 
colors from a very practical standpoint, 


was the tie-dye project. It was introduced 


at about the Easter season, thinking that, 
at this time, the girls would be needing 
scarfs and handkerchiefs to harmonize 


with their new spring outfits. Therefore, 


it would be an inexpensive way to teach 


more color harmony in accessories, 


l‘irst, we carefully discussed together 


what would be most useful. The needs 


which seemed to be most prevalent, were 


for searis of various 


types square, long, 


short) and = diagonal; 


handke rchiefs to 


match their new 
dance frocks or 
smaller ones which 


would add a touch of 


color in the pockets 
of their tailored suits 
Ol port dresses Sev 
cral wished ties to use 


that had 
been previously made 


Many, 


with dresses 


in class nal 


urally, wished to wear 


their cay with 
variou rocks and 
planned = their color 
schemes that they 
would) not find the 
article a “white el 
phant” their ward 
robe. 
‘| he ( nid tep 
is a demonstration 
ol ho even in tie 
dye work the best 
esult ( obtained 
y carefully working 
out the blem as to 
iwrangement ol cle 
! i d WOT, The 
tude first planned 
the I le iv on pa 
per, coloring them 
th crayons before 
Line evan actual 
or} the material 





Clothing Decoration Project 


We used white, thin quality flat crepe, 
crepe-de-chine, georgette or chiffon for 
The square scarfs required 
(the 
cut from the width were used for testing 


the problems. 


one yard of material extra inches 
color, or perhaps might be large enough 
for atie). For the long scarfs we bought 
1% yards of material, and 144 yards for 
the shorter size. The width was divided 
into thirds and lightly marked 


pencil. 


with a 
If scarfs were to be picoted, it 
was to be done before cutting—to save 
Many of the 
edges, however, were rolled by hand, thus 


the girls extra expense. 


giving a softer finish. 

| had previously demonstrated the tying 
of “umbrellas,” “waves,” and “border ef- 
fects,” “pin-pick-ups,” and designs made 
by tying in various articles—such as but- 


ton molds, marbles, etc. Since a_ brief 


Tie-dye work done by Miss McGuckin’s 
students in the High School at Herkimer. 





By 
Lena E. McGuckin 


Herkimer, New York 


description of these terms and the meth- 
ods of securing such effects might be 
helpful to new workers. They are out- 


lined in the following paragraphs. 
1. “Umbrellas” — 

This name is given to such designs as 
those seen in the center of the large scarf 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
They may be made in any size that is 
desired. Large ones often are used for 
the center of scarfs or handkerchiefs. 

Decide where 
brella” is to be 


the center of the ‘“um- 
and take hold of that 
portion of the material with the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand—let the 
remainder of the ma- 
terial fall in folds 
using the right 
hand, wind soft cot- 


and 


ton string the desired 
The 
will 


distance. illus- 


tration show 
this step. If no dye 
is to penetrate certain 
portions of the mate- 
rial, the 
together 


wind cord 
cl se 

draw it 
A pleasing 


and 
tightly. 
effect. is 
obtained if the string 
is wrapped — tightly 
around a couple of 


very 


times, then very loose- 
ly for a and 
again tightened. Gen- 
the 
broken 


ways 


erally, 
not 


string 1s 
the 
entire design is tied, 
and a 


until 


fascinating 
blending of the vari 
ous colors results. 
2. “Borders” 

These may be at 
dif 


TT 
ae 


the 


ranged in many 
ferent designs 
used for 
the 
right hand corner of 


the 


border 
scarf in upper 
photograph — re 


quires quite careful 


planning and gathe: 
ing up of the material 
be tore 


in the fingers 


tying—otherwise — the 
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“waves” or dips will not be placed evenly. 
for the the 


lower corners of the photograph are easier 


The borders used scarfs in 
for an inexperienced worker. 

For straight border effects, place the 
cnds of the material together evenly. Mark 
with pins where the spacing is desired. 
(See illus. below). 
with the finger tips between the pin lines 


Then, gather maicrial 


and wind several times with the string 


PINS t 


tic tightly, then cut the cord rather close 

















to the knot. Leave the desired amount of 
open space, then wrap and tie again. (See 
illus. below). Continue in this manner un- 
til the entire border design is completed. 
may be introduced in 


pouring the dye care- 


Several colors 


such borders by 





— 


STRING ® 


STRING ~* 
STRING 


STRING > 


NN 











the untied with a 


We call this “spooning the dye.” 


fully over 
Spoon. 


Shaded effects of one color also make 


portions 


most interesting borders. (See illus. be 
low). ‘Lhe entire border may be dipped ‘n 
one color, then the darker portions are re- 
dipped until the degree of color that was 
desired has been obtained. 
3. “Pin-Pick-ups” 

These design motifs show 


tiny very 
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the large square 
They 


make and are a 


plainly on each corner ot 
the 


considerable patience to 


searf in photograph require 


great deal of work to do, if any numbet 


are to be used. However, they make ex- 


tremely interesting borders or corner 
motifs. 

“Pin-pick-ups” are made in the same 
the 


tiny bit of 


“umbrellas”; however, 


the 


Way as are 


only a very material is 


picked up with a pin point, instead ot 


using the fingers. The string is wrapped 
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“‘umbrellas’’ or 


The method used for 
“‘pin-pick-ups. 


tied 
removed, 


the then 


and 


directly below pin 
tightly the 


Usually only one, and 1arely more than 


point, 
very pin is 
two wrappings of string are used. 

In making any tie-dye design, it is ad 
visable to remember how many times the 


string was wrapped around each “um 
brella” or “border effect,” etc. Otherwise, 
a different width line of resist or found 
ation color will result when the work is 


finished. 

Kach student should be expected to fol 
low her own design and develop an indi 
Usually it 
is best to let them do some experimenting, 


vidual freedom of technique. 


before starting work on their good ma 
terial, cloth or 
old 


practice work. 


\ny odd bits of cheese 


unbleached muslin may be used for 


It is not necessary to work 


out other than the simplest design for 
practice work and pins may be used for 
marking these on the practice material 
Remove the pins, of course, as the tying 
progresses. Very interesting and dainty 
color effects can be obtained with the 
cheese cloth; and the unbleached muslin 
is quite effective when tie-dyed, Even 


these practice preces can olten be mack 


attractive pillows, et 
bath, the tables 


into simple, 


Before preparing the dye 


were covered with oileloth Pen cent 
quality white enamel pans were used tor 
the dye. Several cheap tablespoons and 


teaspoons were purchased tor measuring 


the dye, stirring it thoroughly in the pat 
some instances tor 


“spoon 


later in 
to the scarfs 


and 


ing” it on Rubber gloves 


ue needed, if one does not wish. thr 
hands discolored Here again, the ten 
cent quality answers every purpose (A 


sprinkle 


little dusting powder 


gloves before using make them easier to 


get on and off, and also prolongs 
wearing qualities. ) 

We use cold water dyes | ive al 
ways found these to be very satistactory 


and the color fades but very little, ev 


after being subjected to much wear and 
many launderings They are easier to 
use in school, and although somewhat 
more expensive, the dye is so very con 


centrated that only a small amount. ts 


needed for a dy bath 

The articles to be dved are first soaked 
in cool water, being certain that all parts 
are wet. It is preferable to use a less 
concentrated dye bath, allowing the arti 


cle to remain in the dye slightly lonver 
I feel that much lovelier effects i 
be obtained from using only primary col 


baths—di 





blue and yellow 


to the other to ol 


red, 


ors 


from one tain the cle 


sired oranges, greens, purples, et It is 


satest however, when 
that 
black to be 1 

One 


pastel shades are 


to use brown dy 


color Is needed, and | have found 
unsuccessful colot 

that 
desired, not to 


ath too 


ather an 


must remember even when 


TEeMOVe 


the material from the dye 


quickly; for, when dry, the colors are 


always several shades lighter than when 


wet. After a bit of experimenting, one 


streneth of color 


finished the 


soon learns to judge the 
When the 


articles should be 


needed dyeing Is 


thoroughly rinsed sev 


eral times in clear cool water to remove 


any excess dye 


If it is one’s first this work, 


attempt at 
store when the 


(taking off the 


she has a real treat in 


“unwrapping” takes place 


string ) \s much of the work as | have 


done myself, and as many students as | 
have observed, I still experience areal 
thrill during the excitement of caretully 


cutting the string and, watching to see the 
final enchanting result. Usually these arc 
far more individual, unusual and expres 
than one 


The 


SIV ANLICT Pate 


final step is carefully pressing the 


article with a not too hot tron. It is best 
to spread an old sheet or cloth er cl 
the ironing board, otherwise the cover may 
hecome somewhat stained 

Vhe illustration accompanying the arti 
cle only gives one a tiny visi what 
may be accomplished with thi t thhatiig 
art Old scarts, ete., may be made t ip 
pear practically new, by boiling out the 
old « lors and desigt , vil ! ginal 
new a SITS and dye tell \ TH 
brillant effect ire obtamed by sil t 
very. concentrated lye il! \ ! t 
pastel shack require a Weake i 

ie lye W rk hay ( Used b ul 
Ire ( evh ( curta \ { ’ 
cle Phere ire practi ily unlimited 
ibalatue this work, and hich 

irls respond enthusiastically t ts appeal 
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The Importance of Legumes in a Low Cost Dietary 


NE way toward the solution of the 
O family economic problem is the ac- 
ceptance of new ideas in nutrition and 
the adjustment of dietary customs and 
habits. Modern knowledge is basing the 
solution of the food problem more upon 
nutritional values than upon custom or 
tradition. 

The problem of the average consumer 
is how to provide the very best possible 
dietary for the money allotted to the 
budget. Feeding the family, or only one’s 
self, is no simple matter. It demands 
an intelligent attitude and much thought 
and a knowledge of the needs of the 
human body as well as a knowledge of 
food values. 

Good nutrition and food economy are 
achieved when the day's diet supplies, in 
the proper balance, foods carrying suffi- 
cient energy requirements and_ sufficient 
protein, minerals, and vitamins. This may 
be assured in a varied diet with ample use 
ol protein foods and_ plenty of fresh 
fruits, fresh vegetables and milk. 

We are accustomed to thinking of the 
foods carrying protein as being meats of 
various kinds, or fish, and as these are the 
expensive items in the dietary it is here 
that the attention must be centered in 
working out food economy. Obviously 
other sources of protein must be consid- 
ered when economy is a major considera- 
tion. 

Protein is the important building ma- 
terial for tissues and fluids and the need 
f protein is 


for safeguarding the supp!y 
greatest during the period of growth. 
After growth is completed it is needed 
for maintenance of the tissues. 

The proteins found in all foodstuffs 
differ in composition. Probably the most 
dependable source of inexpensive protein 
in proper balance with other nutritive ele- 
ments is in the great variety of legumes 
which are the beans of all kinds, the many 
varieties of peas, and peanuts. 

Very inexpensive dictaries to be nutri- 
tictially adequate require a large propor- 
tion of dried legumes. In composition 
these represent almost 100% food value, 
having no waste in trimming; as com- 
pared in cost they are far in excess of 
all other foods in their total content of 
calories, their protein calories, and in the 
minerals calcium, phosphorus and iron. 

As sources of protein, legumes supple 
mented by milk are a mixture of excellent 
quality and have many points in favor 
over meat at two to four times the cost. 
Meat is no more efficient in protein value 
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and not as efficient in minerals and vita- 
mins as the combination of milk and 
legumes. 

Dried beans costing one-half cent per 
100 calories are the very cheapest food 
for yield of iron and almost the cheapest 
for calcium and phosphorus. 

Beans at six cents per pound yield 100 
calory portions at the cost of one cent. 
Lean beef at the price of twenty-five cents 
per pound costs six and three-tenths cents 
per 100 calories. 

Knowledge of the iron content of foods 
is one of the most urgent needs which 
nutritionists feel in working toward better 
nutritional standards. In the vegetable 
kingdom are found complicated organic 
compounds of iron which have been built 
up by the life processes of the plants. It 
is in this form that food iron is absorbed 
and assimilated and hemoglobin produced. 
Because they are important sources of iron 
all legumes are considered of high nu- 
tritive value. 

Dried peas and beans are good sources 
of vitamin B, but not of the other vita- 
mins. Vitamin C is developed in the 
process of germination of beans and the 
bean sprouts may be used in an emer- 
gency when there is a scarcity of other 
sources of vitamin C, 

A good dietary should be so arranged 
as to furnish the body enough base form- 
ing elements to neutralize the mineral 
acids produced in the process of me- 
tabolism. Milk shows only a slight pre- 
ponderance of the bases. Meat and eggs 
yield considerable excess of acid. With 
very few exceptions, fruits and vegetables, 
and notably so the legumes, yield an ex- 
cess of bases. 

Peas are of many varieties. There is 
no more attractive nor generally desirable 
fresh vegetable than green peas and they 
should be used as often as the budget and 
taste wili permit because of the good pro- 
vision of vitamins and minerals. The 
dried peas of many varieties and the so- 
called yellow and green split peas are of 
equal nutritive value. 

Peanuts have high caloric value, one 
pound yielding 2540 calories, of which 475 
are protein calories. This form of pro- 
tein should be supplemented with such 
foods as lettuce and should not be used 
as generously in the diet as are the other 
legumes. Peanuts are also good contribu- 
tors of calcium, phosphorus and iron and 
are a source of the vitamins A, B and C. 


Whole or even chopped peanuts should 


By 
Hannah Butterfield 
New York City 


not be used in the diet for young children 
because of digestive difficulties. Peanut 
butter, which is prepared for digestion, 
is much the best form in which to use 
peanuts for children’s diets, but additional 
fats should not be used in the meal, or 
the total fat quantity of the diet would be 
sufficient to retard digestion. 

It does seem regrettable that a food 
product so valuable in the dietary as are 
soy beans should be so difficult for the 
average consumer to obtain. They are 
produced in great quantities by the soy 
bean growers and are sold by the growers 
at less than a cent a pound. Thousands 
of tons are being used in the various soy 
bean industries, but it is next to impos- 
sible to buy a pound in any grocery or 
market. Only in the specialized health 
food stores, in packages and at a fancy 
price, can one’s search be rewarded. The 
merchants claim there is no demand for 
them and the housewife says she cannot 
find them in the market. There should be 
a sufficient demand by now and the public 
should be generally informed of the splen- 
did nutritional value because so much edu- 
cational work on the subject has been 
done by the Bureau of Home Economics 
(Washington, D. C.) and also by all the 
nutritional laboratories. 

There are about 60 varieties of soy 
beans and for human food the small 
yellow variety seems to be the most fa- 
vored because it is the easiest cooked and 
seasoned, 

Soy beans are the one vegetable food- 
stuff yielding a complete protein, that is, 
containing all the essential amino acids 
for the building of the protein of the 
luman organism, hence they need not be 
supplemented by any other proteins to be 
satisfactory for tissue building and ade- 
quate for promoting normal growth. The 
protein content of soy beans is about 40 
per cent and about doubie the protein con- 
tained in other beans. In addition they 
contain 20 per cent fat and only a trace 
of starch. The ash of soy bean is alka- 
line and it is rich in all the minerals, 
especially phosphorus. The calcium con- 
tent is better than the calcium content of 
milk and is sufficient to keep the calcium 
content of the blood at the normal level. 

The cooking of legumes should never 
be done carelessly. Green peas or green 
beans should be cooked quickly and only 
until tender, and with just enough water 


(Turn to page 250) 
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Getting Ready for the Harvest Festival 


A Suggestion for Home Economics Club Programs 


OU cannot start too early to make 

plans for the harvest celebration of 
your Home Economics Club. Each girl 
must arrange to raise during the summer 
so much Aztec corn, so many squashes, 
gourds and pumpkins. Or if she cannot 
raise them herself or in her family she 
must be responsible for obtaining from 
somewhere these essentially harvest fea- 
tures. A good model for any club to fol- 
low would be the harvest festival of the 
Woman’s City Club of Boston held last 
October, of which the central idea seemed 
to be an avalanche of Fall impressions 
throughout the club house, the sale of 
really desirable, often harvest 
products and a harvest lunch served to 
club members and their friends. The club 
house alone is worthy a visit by home 
autumn 


novel, 


economics students and in_ its 
trappings was more stimulating than ever. 
Supposedly built by Bulfinch it has com- 
modious intimate club rooms as well as 
a winding four story staircase that would 
give distinction to any home. 

Take first the Fall decorations. They 
met you as you mounted the steps in the 
piles of pumpkins, gourds and peppers 
a brilliant autumn pathway. Inside hang- 
ing along one side of the fireplace chim- 
ney was a mammoth string of ears of 
Aztec corn, six to ten feet long, and 
made up of two or three hundred ears, 
\rizona corn with all the colors of the 
Grand Canyon looking right out at you 
from the midst of prosaic Puritan Bos- 
ton. In various corners and on the piano 
were bunches of autumn leaves 
mixed with hemlock branches in 
the flame yellow of sassafras leaves stood 


huge 
which 


out with the most luminosity. There were, 
besides, bouquets of gladioli or hellenium 
or yellow African marigolds mixed also 
Some would have 


with hemlock sprays. 


added yellow or deep wine carnations 
that arrange 
small white pine branches. All through 
the club house, here and there, passed 
pretty girls dressed like peasant girls in 
the kirmess scene from Faust and each 
with baskets of 
quinces for sale. 
In the courtyard behind the 

under a spreading horse chestnut 


themselves so well with 


one apples, grapes or 
house, 

tree, 
was the harvest market in booths. Here 
were for sale vegetables, pickles, jellies, 
strings of many colored peppers, baskets 
large and small of green, red and yellow 
tomatoes, apples, and bunches of herbs, 


and, most unique of all, small faggots 
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of green herbs. These were little bunches 
prepared by Girl Scouts, each with a 
special purpose. Thus bunches composed 
of sprays of burnet, chives, parsley, 
lemon thyme, sorrel, borage and _ tarra- 
gon were to be chopped fine and used 
in a cup of French dressing for salads. 
For tomato cocktail there were faggots of 
lemon thyme, savory, burnet, sage, basil, 
marjoram and parsley, and in such cock- 
tails no lemon is because of 
the lemon 


alder 


necessary 
Little 
bayberries, 


thyme. bunches. of 


cedar, berries, and 
ground pine for sale gave a Christmas 
as well as an autumn glory to the market. 
They might also have taken orders for 
Christmas wreaths but they didn’t. The 
Girl had prepared little 
lavender colored bags of dried lavender 


Scouts also 


blossoms as well as hoarhound candy, 


and the sugared green mint leaves that 
crowning touch to a cup of 
afternoon tea. The 
courtyard bristled with new ideas for the 


wondered 


give the 


whole house and 


harvest festival and yet one 


why the popcorn balls were not made 


with old fashioned molasses instead of 


sugar syrup, why there were no scent 


bags of love-in-a-mist seeds, why no 
bunches of Roman wormwood, artemesia 
pontica, that is used in drinks by guides 
in Switzerland to allay fatigue and might 
find a market among highschool or col- 


lege athletes. And, why, one wondered, 


had none of these club women read 
Mabel Luhan’s “Winter in Taos” and 
remembering how each winter morning 


she burned a small branch of dry cedar 
to perfume the house, had such branches 
for sale. And why had no one pots of 
chives, parsley or rosemary to sell for 
the kitchen window or bergamot mint for 
the dinner table. These club women set 
a lively pace but anyone can add to it. 
Here is the model, the incentive, now 
comes the question how to get to work 
club can grow 


Each member of the 


herbs, or corn, or tomatoes or peppers 
or gourds during the summer. For stimu 
lus in herb growing there is no better 
incentive than Henry  Beston’s book 
“Herbs and the Earth.” Some of 
us love every word of it and never tire 


As f« r practical 


called 
of reading it. uses of 
herbs as well as helpful hints in grow- 
want Mrs. Hollis 
pamphlet, “Herbs, How to 
How to Use 
make 


ing them will 
Webster's 
Them and 
will tell 


mint 


you 


Grow Them.” 


She you how to green 


candied leaves, the simplest thing 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 


Utah State College 


in the world; as well as hoarhound 


candy, potpourri bags, cranberry cocktail 
faggots, bags for flavoring, and 
kitchen bouquet for gravies, 
stock baked This 


may be obtained from the Massachusetts 


soup 
meat beet 


and liver. pamphlet 


Horticultural Society library in Boston 


Aztec corn that sells in Olvera Street 


in Los Angeles for 25 cents an ear and 


retails in Massachusetts for a dollar a 
half dozen ears, you can easily grow 
yourself if you can grow sweet corn 
It takes the same soil and climate. And 


don’t forget that for decorative purposes 
the red and yellow flint corn of Vermont 
New 


You can get seed corn all colors 


and Hampshire is not to be de- 
spised 
from white and black to blue and yellow 
and red, all mixtures, from Mexico, Los 
Angeles or from Mr. Louis La Montagne, 
Woburn, taken 
prizes for his corn display at 
New York and New 
England. He has also prepared a helpful 
little 
he will send to anyone who sends him a 


Massachusetts, who has 
many 
autumn exhibits in 
article on growing gourds which 
stamped and addressed envelope 


had 


run all the way 


Gourd seeds may be from any 


seedman and from out 


door garden varieties to those that must 


be started in hot houses, such as_ the 


huge Varanka or dolphin gourd from 
Guatemala which retarls at 75 cents each 
and the seeds of which cost 10 cents 
each. As for tomatoes they are as in 


finite in their variety as gourds and far 


more alluringly practical to the house 
wife. The most decorative of them all is 
a thorny tomato, the solanum tectum, 
a Mexican tomato which grows as high 


as a man, has purple potato-like bl 


ossoms 


and bears sweet cherry tomatoes in 


panicles each encased in a thorny sheath 


which bursts when the tomato is ripe. It 


must get an early start in hotbed or hot 


house to do well in the North, but is well 
worth trying and is a distinct novelty 
For peppers try, if you can, to get some 
of the huge Mexican masses which, look 
ing like dark mahogany, hang in strings 


of thousands on the whitewashed walls 


ot Mexican homes As for the lunch to 
mart of the 


be served, that is the easiest 


| 
program to plan. In Boston they served 


potato soup with chervil, roast lamb and 


mint sauce, cider and mince pie 
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Annual Conference of Food Service Directors 
Outline of Program for New York Meeting in October 


N important con.erence oi food 
A service directors will ke held in New 
York City in October and will have as its 
main topic a discussion of what the 
school children should eat, and just how 
it should be purchased, prepared and 
served in our school cafeterias, at the 


and the maximum 


minimum of expense 
of efficiency and benefit. 
This 


gether the dietitian directors and cafeteria 


conference which will bring  to- 
managers representing the schools of pro- 
eressive cities in a dozen states, is spon- 
sored by the New York City High School 
Association, the New York 
lietetic Association, and the New York 
Home Economics Association, with Grace 
H. Miller of New York as the general 


chairman. 


dietitians 


It is the outcome of a similar move- 
ment inaugurated last year by the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Home Economics Asso- 


ciation, whose marked success led to the 
adoption of plans for an annual confer- 
ence of nation-wide scope. 

Apparently, this is to be one of those 
rare events, as to the importance and 
timeliness of which all experts in this 
field are in cordial agreement. The school 
cafeteria is a growing institution now 
widely recognized as vitally essential to 
efficient educational service, and its field 
of operation is rapidly spreading to in- 
clude all of the more progressive cities 
in many of the states. 

The coming New York conference will 
not only the foremost 


bring together 


dietitians now engaged in school work, 
but experts in dietetics and management 
in every branch of cafeteria service, fron 
the economic purchase of cookery uten- 
sils, crockery, and edible supplies to the 
insuring scrupulous 


hest methods of 


cleanliness and sanitation. 

The will 
Hotel Commodore, Lexington Avenue and 
12nd Street on Friday, October 2nd for 


conference convene at the 


a two day session. 
At &:30 A.M. on 

October 2nd—all delegates will assemble 

the Hotel Com- 


the opening day— 


on the ballroom floor of 
modore where they will be organized int¢ 
visits to the 


groups of twenty-five for 


school cafeterias in the city. There wil! 
be two hostesses with each group of dele- 
gates, and the itinerary includes visits to 
the cafeterias of the Julia Richman High 
School, the Seward Park School 


George Washington High School, Theo 


High ; 
dore Roosevelt High School, and Evander 
Childs High School, all of them equipped 
and operated in accordance with modern 
standards. 

The visitors will also be given an op- 


to inspect the cafeteria 


portunity 
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oper- 


ated by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and the Long Island City Cen- 
where 90,000 lunches 
are prepared and distributed daily. 
Following this eye-opening tour the 
delegates will convene at 3:00 P.M. for 
round-table discussion of supply purchas- 


tral Kitchen free 


ing problems. 

Dinner in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore will climax the first day of 
with Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, City Superintendent of Schools 
(N. Y.), Mr. George H. Chatfield, Direc- 
tor of the Board of Education’s Bureau 
Child Welfare, and 
Rose, the eminent 


the Conference 


of Attendance and 
Dr. Mary Schwartz 
authority in nutrition of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Saturday’s program will be inaugurated 
with a Breakfast at which 
“Vocational Training in High Schools for 


Conference 


Cafeteria Service” will be discussed by 
teachers of this subject. 

Round-table discussions will follow and 
continue until a delegate luncheon in the 
main ballroom of the Commodore at one 
o'clock will bring the conference to an 
end with addresses by Dr. John S. Rob- 
erts, Associate Superintendent in charge 
of High Schools in New York City, and 
Dr. Walter P. Eddy. 

Interest in the conference is spreading 
rapidly in public school circles, particu- 
larly throughout the neighboring states, 
and notifications of active participation 
are reaching Miss Miller’s desk in ever 
increasing volume. 

The list of prominent speakers already 
includes the following men and women 
from the fields of Health 

Methods, Merchandising 
Equipment 


Promotion, 
Purchasing 
Standards, and Cafeteria 
financing: 

Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Miss 


New Jersey. 


Theresa Robinson of Bayonne, 
Miss Mary Hemmersbaugh, Supervisor 
of School Lunches in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Mary McGowen, dietitian, Girls 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Beatrice Hall, Connecticut Dairy 
and Food Council, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss Celia McCarthy, Women’s Edu- 
cational Industries Union, Mass. 
Mr. Alvert Idell, School Cafeterias of 
Philalelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Constance Hart, Director of 
School Cafeterias, Rochester, N. Y. 
Miss Ann O’Brien, 
\tlantic City, N. J. 
more complete details 


3oston, 


3oard of Education, 
Those wishing 
of the coming conference can secure the 
desired information by addressing either 


Miss Miller, c/o Department of Educa- 
tion, 154 East 68th Street, New York, 
N. Y., Miss Mae Paige, q 
School Cafeterias, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, or Miss Mary Kelly, Director of 
Cafeterias in Hartford. 


Director of 


The Modern Homemaking 
Department 


Simplicity and attractiveness of the 
homemaking center rather than elaborate- 
ness and size; usefulness and an approxi- 
mation of home standards rather than 
expenses and display; a homemaking de- 
that 
formal social center for the entire school 
and community rather than just another 


well equipped laboratory, are held to be 


partment may be used as the in- 


the essential characteristics of the mod- 
ern, well planned homemaking depart- 
ment, according to Florence Fallgatter, 
Chief, Home Economics Education Sery- 
ice, United States Office of Education, in 
a recent article in School Life*. 

Four guides as an aid for those who 
are planning such departments are given, 

These are: 1—The home economics de- 
partment should provide for instruction 
in those responsibilities that are common 
to the girls and homemakers in the com- 
munity. That teachers and administrators 
are recognizing the value of reproducing 
real home conditions is evidenced by the 
character of many of the newly planned 
home economics departments. 

2—ltooms, furnishings, and arrange- 
ments should be planned in relation ta 
the pupil activities and experiences that 
for the achievement of the 
the 
With such carefully 


are essential 


objectives of various units of in- 


struction, planned 
facilities pupils will be offered opportuni- 
tes for making independent judgments in 
a variety of situations comparable to 
those of a home. 

3—Furnishings and equipment should 
be selected inscfar as possible to serve 
more than one purpose. It is therefore 
necessary to analyze what will be needed 
for each of the units of instruction. 

4—The standards in the homekaming 
department should be consistent with 
those that prevail in the present average 
homes of the community. Too often the 


mistake is made of making the home 


economics department the show center 
of the town and thus losing an effective 


means of teaching through example. 


* School Life, June, 1936, p. 279. 
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Who's Who 





in Home Economics 





Ella Moore Detherage 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Missouri 


Ella Moore was born in Missouri and received her educa- 
tion in the schools of that state. She completed the under- 
graduate course at the Northwest State Teachers College at 
Maryville and gained an M. A. degree in Home Economics 
Education at the University of Missouri. Further educational 
work was taken at the University of California at Berkeley 
and Colorado State Agricultural College. She was awarded 
one of the Laura Spellman Rockefeller fellowships in Parent 
Education at the University of Minnesota. 

Her experience in teaching has been in the elementary 
grades in rural and urban schools and in the high schools of 
lowa and Missouri. For eleven years she has been State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education in Missouri. 

Included in the developments of the home economics pro- 
gram during these eleven years has been the growth of all- 
day classes in high schools and the development of an adult 
education program in homemaking. 

\s an outgrowth of the study of some means for measuring 
pupil learning in high school as shown by improved home 
living, a Home Project Camp was sponsored four years ago 
in order that recognition might be given girls showing out- 
standing improvement in home projects. This proved so suc- 
ces*ful that it has been held each year since. 

ihe development in edult education has been gradual and 
progressive. Miss Moore was one of the first State Super- 
visors to secure the appointment of an itinerant teacher of 
adult education in homemaking in the State Department of 
Education. Nine itinerant teachers and three local super- 
visors have been selected, trained, and have taught successful 
classes under her supervision. The classroom technique and 
procedure has changed from formal laboratory classes to the 
present interpretation of adult learning in homemaking. 


She was married September, 1934, to Henry FE. Detherage. 
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Alma Keys 


State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Arkansas 


After receiving a B. S. degree from Oklahoma \. and M 


College in 1917, Miss Keys taught home economics in junior 
high schools for two years, then served in the State Exten 
sion program in Ok'ahoma as assistant district home demon 
stration agent for two years. She gained further teaching 
experience in the junior and senior high schools of Oklahoma 
and Arkansas and as head of the Home Economics Depart 
ment of the Monticello A. and M. College in Arkansas. In 
1928-29 she attended Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and received an M. A. degree. 

In September, 1929, she was appointed City Supervisor of 
Home Economics and Parent Education if the public school 
system of Little Rock. Parent education study groups were 
organized in the fifteen elementary schools, three junior high 
schools and the senior high school. Each year there have 
been 2,000 or more parents enrolled in these classes, including 
fathers as well as mothers. The second year of the program, 
a nursery school was established which has served as a lab 


oratory for parents and high school boys and girls enrolled in 


the home economics classes. Parents in the study groups are 
scheduled for observation in the nursery school and for con 
ference with the teachers. Boys and girls in the home eco 
nomics Classes observe one half day each month the nursery 
school. Miss Keys says she believes some of her most interest 
ing work has been in connection with the boys’ class n 
home economics at the Little Rock Senior High School 
During the summer of 1932 Miss Keys received an Edith 


Spellman Fellowship in Parent Education and studied at Cor 
nell University. 


The Emergency Adult Education Program next claimed 
Miss Keys’ attention and in 1934 she obtained a year’s leave 
of absence from the Little Rock school system to serve as its 
State Supervisor of Parent Education. In September, 1935, 
she was elected State Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation. 





Our August Scrap Book—Odds and 


Ends of Useful Information 





An International Food Bazaar 


By 
Lyla D. 


Eau Claire State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Michigan 


Flagler 


One of the most interesting projects 
that can be carried out by a group of 
enthusiastic Junior High School people 


1 international food bazaar. The en- 


is a 
thusiasm is by no means limited to the 
children, however, for at a recent under- 
taking of this kind in the training school 
of a teachers’ college, the interest mani- 
fested by the college students, faculty 
members, and parents of the children was 
arkable 

In this particular project, the club mem- 





ers chose five countrics the customs, 
clothing, and = characteristic menus. ot 
which they wished to” portray China, 
Italy, Mexico, Germany, and Irance were 
lecided upon by club vote. Five people, 

th a student adviser from the college 
le partment, worked in each group, and all 
the groups worked with the Home Kco 
nomics imstructor. 

The group representing France served 
French pastries and hot chocolate at a 


idewalk café located in the hall outside 


the Home Economics room. Early in the 
weck they made tickets with a picture of 


a French chef holding out a tray of dai 


ties as the center of attraction. The menu 


was printed on these combination ticket 


nvitations 
In their biack silk dresses with frilly 
white aprons and headbands, the wait 
resses looked and felt Parisian. The 
I‘rench pastries were made of pie paste 
it into numerous fancy shapes, and the 
jams and jellies with which they were 
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filled were brought by the girls from 
their homes. They served the small tables 
from a supply table nearby on which they 
had displayed the trays of pastry, hot 
chocolate pot, china, and napkins. The 
small tables were covered with white pa- 
per and in each corner a small French 
flag was painted. On the bulletin board 
down the hall was placed a sign directing 
the wayfarer to the French café. 

In the Home Economics clothing lab- 
oratory, just inside the door from the 
I'rench café, was located the Chinese res- 
taurant and the Italian café. They were 
situated in opposite corners of the room, 
and by use of screens the atmosphere of 
each country was kept inviolate. Behind 
the screens, dishwashing, reheating, and 
other necessary work took place. The 
group working on the Chinese menu had 
made an attractive poster in pale yellow 
and green. In one corner was a picture 
of a Chinaman in a native stréet scene, 
and beneath him in mock Chinese writing 
was an inscription which invited all the 
honorable ladies and gentlemen to the 
Chinese restaurant for a cup of tea and 
serving of chow mein, 

On the invitations, right below a color- 
ful sketch of a Chinese lady, the menu, 
the date, and the room number were 
printed. The Chinese restaurant was a 
secluded, restful litthe nook, a direct con- 
trast to the informality and gaiety of the 
French café. Before a long mirror sat 
an exotic litthe maid in native costume 
watching the gray blue smoke rise from 
the mouth and nostrils of the Buddha in- 
cense burner which stood on the tiny table 
before her. The chow mein and tea were 
brought from behind the screens to small 
tea tables 





The Italians served their Italian spa- 
ghetti, grape juice, and coarse bread from 
a large table adorned with two yellow 
candlesticks and a bowl of fruit. On their 
invitations was an Italian inviting folks 
to come to sunny Italy. The girls serv- 
ing wore Italian costumes. 

The boys in the club worked in the 
German group which prepared and served 
sauerkraut, frankfurters, rolls, and coffee 
in the Home Economics laboratory. On 
their invitations was a picture of a stout 
German sitting down to a hearty meal. 
The boys wore white caps and aprons. 
Their adviser was a young man, the in- 
structor of the boys’ Home Economics 
class. 

In the dining room next to the kitchen, 
chili con carni was served by a Mexican 
group in costume. They had prepared a 
very colorful poster heralding the event 
Their invitations pictured a young Mexi- 
can with long black hair and broad som- 
brero. The word “Fiesta” was printed in 
large black letters above the menu. 

The club made an attractive profit on 
this little venture. Faculty members, col- 
lege students, training school pupils and 
parents of the club members attended the 
bazaar. 


Publicizing Home Economics 


School administrators who are alive to 
the value of home economics do not over- 
look the necessity for publicizing the 
courses. For example, girls who are en- 
tering high school in the Seattle (Wash 
ington) public school system are_ told 
about the advantages of home economics 
work through the following type of in 
formation which is distributed to each 
girl electing the course. 


To Girls in Home Economics: 

\ll students should know something re- 
garding the service the different high 
school studies render them immediately, in 
the near future, and later in life. 

Girls proficient in) home economics 
may be assured: 

Iirst, as to the present.—home_ eco- 
nomics will help you now in the care of 
your health and beauty, in the creating 
of your wardrobe, and in the comfort and 
help you can contribute at home by your 
knowledge of foods, of budgeting and 
your ability to estimate costs. 

Second, as to the future-—When you 
have a home of your own, as every girl 
hopes to have, you will have the exceed- 
ing joy of knowing how to run it 
smoothly, easily and well 
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Third, as to the mterim.—In the in- 
terim, home economics will provide you 
with a most interesting range of voca- 
tions from which to select. The highest 
salaries paid women today are being given 
to home economics trained women. 
Large organizations such as manufac- 
turers of foods, textiles, clothing, house- 
hold appliances; big banking institutions, 
insurance companies, hotels, sanitariums, 
department stores, the medical profession, 
journalism, and other employers are of- 
fering interesting and lucrative positions 


to home economics experts. 


Some fields of employment are broad, 
comprehensive, alluring, demanding the 
highest intelligence, scholarship and re- 
finement. These give opportunity for the 
ambitious girl who must choose a career. 
Other fields are not so exacting in their 
requirements, consequently the time 
needed for preparation is less and the re- 
turns more immediate. 

Women with home economics training 
have proven so valuable in the business 
world that there is an insistent demand 
for their services. Miss Helen Bennett, 
director of the Collegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupation, the largest employment bureau 
for women in the United States, has made 
the statement that the highest salaried 
positions and positions with the biggest 
futures offered women go to college 
women with home economics training., 

Listed below are some of the vocations 
for which high school home economics 
courses lay the foundation: 

Home Maker 

Teaching Profession 

Public Schools 
Normal Schools 
Colleges 
Universities 
State and County [Extension Worker 
Supervisor 
Director 
Bank and Insurance Company 
Budget Advisor 
Home Consultant 
ood Manufacturers 
Educational Director 
Home Service Expert 
Demonstrator 
Household Appliances Manufacturers 
Educational Director 
Home Service Expert 
Demonstrator 
Department Stores and Factories 
Welfare Worker 
Personal Service 
Lunch Room Manager 
Child Welfare and Red Cross 
Nutrition Expert 
Medical Profession 
Dietitian and Nutrition Expert 
Home Economics Expert in Journalism 
Editor, Contributor, Reporter 

Trained Nurse 

Food Inspector 

Food Analyst 

Sanitation Expert 
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Market Inspector 
Public Welfare Worker 
Settlement and Social Worker 
Home Economics Expert Consultant 
Institutional Housekeeper 
Hotel Housekeeper 

Caterer 

Cafeteria Manager 

Tea Room Manager 

Lunch Room Manager 
Laundry Manager 

House Furnisher 

Interior Decorator 

Textile Expert 

Costume Designer 

Dressmaker 

Seamstress 

Milliner 

Millinery Designer 

Art Needle Worker 

Art Needle Work Designer. 


Publicity Through the 
Display Case 

In spite of the increasing popularity of 
home economics courses, there is still a 
very vital need to keep the subject before 
the public and to see that this public be- 
comes ever more “home economics con- 
scious.” To this end we discovered the 
following interesting method that was 
used and described by Miss Harriet F. 
Koss, Vocational Teacher Training Course, 
Stout Institute. It is described in a news 
letter of the Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association. 

“Making the public home economics 
conscious has been, and, it seems to me, 
is still vitally necessary. Anything that 
can be done to impress students and 
the 
school and the general public as to the 


teachers in other departments o 


value and need of our work is well worth 
the effort applied. 

“T have found that a display case in 
the main corridor is an excellent means 
of unconsciously awakening others to what 
actually is being accomplished. It natu- 
rally must be of such nature or startling 
enough to stop all those going by. Very 
often snappy statements and questions of 
personal concern will halt even those 
seemingly least interested, 

“T was prompted to pass on this idea 
through the extreme success of several 
of our display case exhibits. One that 
seemed to arouse an unusual amount of 
interest, especially among the vocational 
school boys, was an arrangement of all 
the possible different fruits and vegetables 
we could find. We arranged them attract- 
ively on plates with colored paper doilies. 
It was just at the time when nature’s col- 
oring was at its best so branches of col- 
ored leaves lent a pleasing note to the 
picture. Some of the fruits and vege- 
tables might not seem so uncommon to 
us, but when we stop to think of the 
hundreds of boys and girls who live in a 
narrow realm of this world, we can easily 
realize how it might have been impossible 





for many to have seen the more uncom- 
mon varieties, or pay any attention to 
them if they had. Endive, water cress, 
eggplant, green and red peppers and 
cauliflower caused quite a stir. Every 
food had a number with a chart above 
giving the name of food corresponding to 
the number. I headed the chart with this 
question: ‘How many of these do you 
know?’ I can see where other questions 
or statements such as ‘Are you acquainted 
with all of your best friends?’ or ‘Do you 
know all these foods by name?’ would 
suddenly arouse their curiosity just as 
well. Displays are never carried over a 
longer span of time than a week. 

“Another exhibit that seemed to stand 
out was one in which the class arranged 
three attractively colored invalid bed 
trays. The trays were a proudly finished 
product of the elementary Industrial Edu- 
cation classes. The linen used on the 
trays was designed and made by the girls 
in the Clothing Department. The dishes 
were chosen from the apartment except in 
cases where individual girls felt they had 
something at home that would add much 
to the appearance of the trays. The unit 
was during the third quarter so our only 
source of inexpensive floral decoration 
was a vase of green foliage from window 
boxes. 

“T have found that exhibits of prepared 
foods and various types of meals are a 
problem to display. Food of that sort 
is so perishable that unless it is changed 
every day the best results cannot be ob- 
tained. Besides the amount of time and 
effort spent in keeping up that sort of a 
display means too much expense to justify 
its value. 

“There are many uses that display cases 
can be adapted to. Much can actually 
be taught in Consumer Education through 
this medium. An interesting exhibit can 
be worked up through taking commer- 
cially prepared foods sold on the market 
and comparing them to, foods prepared 
following a recipe. 

“Very often you find that just little 
extra touches of this sort will kindle that 


spark of interest for which we all strive.’ 


Pictures for Clothing Laboratory 

Frontispieces published each month in 
PracticAL Home KcoNnomi may be often 
used to illustrate certain topics in cloth 
ing, home management, family relation 
ships, ete., as well as art. For example, 
Gladys Galaske, a teacher in the Water- 
town (Wis.) Vocational School writes in 
a recent issue of the Wisconsin Voca 
tional Llome Economics Newsletter 

“T have often wished I had more wall 
space in the clothing laboratory for pic 
tures that would be appropriate for such 
a room. Last fall I decided to try a 
“Picture a Month” idea. I bought two 
inexpensive frames, size 914"x12" In 
these I put pictures, many of which I have 
taken from PracricaL Home Economic 
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From Tinder Box to Modern Matches 


By 


T. A. Palmer 


Pelmer Match Company 


It is a far cry from the tinder box used 
by our great-grandparents to the match 
of today. 

While people were using such crude 
devices, chemists in practically every civi- 
lized country were searching for a com- 
pound that would ignite to make fire. 
Experiments were both dangerous and ex- 
pensive but they continued year after year. 

Finally in 1826 John Walker, a druggist 
and surgeon’s assistant of Stockton-on- 
Tees, England, invented the friction 
match. He sold what he called “percus- 
sion powder” in his shop and this powder 
was a mixture of chlorate of potash and 
sulphide of antimony. One day he had 
Why not attach the pow- 
der to wooden splints by means of ad- 


an inspiration. 


hesive gum arabic, so that the = splints 
would ignite when drawn through a piece 
of folded sandpaper. The idea worked. 
Thus the friction match was invented, 
The matches or splints, as they were 
sometimes called, were sold in neat little 
\nd al- 


though these first matches sputtered and 


boxes with sandpaper enclosed. 


crackled and their heads often flew off 
under the strain of the friction, still they 
marked a very great advance in fire-mak- 
ing. This, though crude by comparison 
with the modern match, was far superior 
to anything known up to that time 

\ few years after the invention of fric- 
tion matches, a French student named 


\\\ 
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Charles Sauria was watching 


his chemistry professor pour 
sulphur and chlorate of potash 
together. As the two chemicals 
flashed and cracked, Sauria_ be- 
gan to think of some possibili- 
ties. He went home to experi- 
ment with his chemicals, glass 
tubes and some pieces of pine 
wood. One day he rubbed the 
prepared end of his match on 
the wall where there happened 
to be a little phosphorus. Im- 
mediately it blazed—and Sauria had dis- 
covered the principle of the phosphorus 
match. 

The first phosphorus friction matches in 
the United States were manufactured in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1836. The 
process of development is still going on 
and is, of course, far from finished. 

In genuine legendary fashion, the pine 
trees, often as high as two hundred feet, 
are felled, brought down by water flumes 
and floated to the sawmills. One tree will 
sometimes produce as much as three thou- 
sand feet of lumber. When the logs have 
been cut into two-inch planks they must 
dry and season for as long as two years. 

In the match block plant at Spokane 
this lumber enters at one end, works 
through the plant where it is made into 
blocks which are carried on two con- 
veyors and distributed to the various 





Courtesy Palmer Match Co 


Match Sticks Getting Bath of Hot Paraffine. 
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Courtesy Palmer Match Co. 
Matches Drying on Rows of Giant Wheels. 


chopping benches, where every defect is 
cut out and discarded. 

When the freight cars bring their fra- 
grant cargoes to the plant the pine blocks 
go into numbered bins. Each shipment 
keeps its identity through the manufacture 
and its qualities are noted and checked. 
So rigid is the system of inspection, 
checking and reinspection, that every block 
of pine must approximate — perfection. 
These pine blocks may have required 150 
years’ growth as a tree. <A fraction of 
a minute converts the blocks into match 
sticks, once they are in the match ma- 
chine; then forty minutes to become fin- 
ished matches ! 

In the first operation, the blocks of 
wood are placed with the grain all one 
way in troughs from where they are fed 
by a ratchet device to the cutting dies. 
These dies are mounted in a row on a 
reciprocating head. On the downward 
stroke they cut a row of match sticks 
from the block, and on the upward stroke 
they push the sticks into holes in a sta 
tionary plate. During the next downward 
and upward stroke of the dies, the plate 
is moving ahead so that the next row o! 
holes is available to receive the new sticks 
which have been cut. 

The plates move forward with an inte 
mittent motion, stopping to receive t! 
sticks, going into motion, stopping to. re 
ceive the next lot of sticks—all in a frac 
tion of a second. The plates have a nun 
her of rows of holes and are hinged t 
gether in a simple manner, forming an 
endless chain which travels over carri: 
wheels mounted in a frame-work. The 
entire system is geared together to insur 
positive performance 

The plates filled with sticks travel on t 
the section of the machine where tl 
sticks are brushed clean of broken splin 
and splinters. The brushing process 


characteristic of the clean ct 
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quality of high class match manufactur- 
ing. Then the matches are given a chemi- 
cal bath to prevent afterglow. A match 
thus treated will not glow after the flame 
has been blown out, even if thrown into 
a waste basket or on dry leaves. 

The match sticks, wet with this non- 
glow solution, must now be dried. In this 
process they are subjected to a directed 
stream of hot air which drives the mois- 
ture out of them. Now comes the oper- 
ation in which the dried sticks are dipped 
in melted paraffin. Here is a paradox. 
The match sticks were first dipped for 
the prevention of afterglow, for the elimi- 
nation of a fire hazard, and now they must 
he dipped in paraffin that they may more 
readily carry the flame. 

The sticks then pass over the bulb-dip- 
ping mechanism. This puts on the match 
head and takes place in that part of the 
match room where the temperature and 
humidity of the air are in constant auto- 
matic control. The dipping mechanism 
must contro] the size of the head and is 
so arranged that the operation is con- 
tinuous. 

The matches pass next to a similar 
mechanism which puts on what is known 








as the tip. Here again they are subject 
to the same controlled temperature and 
humidity, and the tip is regulated by pro- 
vision for properly gauging the amount 
of compound used. The tip is smaller 
than the bulb and is of greater sensitive- 
ness for easy lighting but is protected by 
the larger bulk of the bulb from contact, 
hence the name Safcty type. 

From this point on, the matches pass 
through a period of drying, which con- 
tinues until they are traveled back to the 
front end of the machine where the pack- 
ing operation begins. At this point the 
matches are still in the plate and pass 
through an ejecting or punching-out 
mechanism. 

In the punch-out operation the matches 
are punched out of the plate into a vi- 
brating trough down which they rattle, 
side by side, with the heads all one way, 
to an automatic cut-off. This stream ot 
matches fills the pocket at the cut-off very 
quickly and continues to a second cut-off. 

\t the proper speed relation to the ma- 
chine, the first cut-off is opened and a 
charge of matches drops into the box. 


The cut-off closes and the next box moves 





into position while the first box with one- 
half a charge of matches is turned half 
When it gets into position 
under the second cut-off the heads of the 


way round. 


matches will be reversed to those of the 
first charge. This is done in the interest 
of safety. 

The box is then pushed out of the 
holder into a conveyor arrangement where 
it comes to rest under a device for insert- 
ing the safety or protection strip. It then 
goes to a position where the slides or 
covers for the boxes are put on. Each 
cut-off is adjustable so that the operator 
can vary to a small degree the number of 
matches that are charged into the box at 
each position, and these are so related 
that the sum of both charges makes the 
box just full. Throughout all processes 
rigid inspection is maintained by skilled 
operators, 

\fter thirty years of manufacture, ex 
periment and study it is possible to make 
literally hundreds of thousands — of 
matches in forty minutes, whereas in the 
days of flint it probably took forty min 
utes to strike a spark from the flint as was 


necessary in using the tinder box 








Do You Know— 


Pineapple Was a Favorite Sweet of the 
Early Explorers? 


Just how old pineapple is nobody really 
knows. The fruit is indigenous to Brazil, 
where carly missionaries and explorers 
found it growing wild long after Colum- 
bus discovered America. The first author 
to mention pineapple is Oviedo, a Spanish 
chronicler, who, in 1526, refers to it as 
pina, “one of the most beautiful fruits of 
the New World.” 
fruit comes through the pen of Geronimo 


Our next record of the 


Benzona, an Italian, who lived in Mexico 
about the middle of the sixteenth century 
and mentioned pineapple in his” bulky 
History of the New World. 

Father Joseph de Acosta, a Jesuit priest, 
Who spent many years as a missionary in 
Peru, and wrote in 1589 a quaint Natural 
and Moral History of the Indies, enthusi 
astically describes pineapple as “. . . a 
fruite which hath an excellent smell, and 
is very pleasant and delightful to taste; 
it is full of iuyce, and of a sweete and 
sharpe taste; they eate it being cut in 
morcells, and steeped a while in water 
and salt.” 
\costa’s time, was much esteemed as a 


Pineapple, even in’ Father 


sweet, and he does not neglect to confide 
that he has “. . . seene in New Spaine 
conserves of these pines, which was very 

lean de Léry, a pious Huguenot priest, 
who came to the New World to convert 
the heathen, seems entirely to forget his 
calling when describing the delights of 

neapple. “It is of such excellence,” he 
clares, “that even the gods might luxuri 
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ate upon it. The fruit should be gath- 


ered only by the hand of Venus!” Strange 
words, these, from a stern Huguenot, but 
they make us realize that even the early 
missionaries had a sweet tooth. 

\gain and again explorers to the New 
World mention pineapple as making de- 
licious preserves, as well as an excellent 
drink. Piso and Maregraf, the most im 
portant botanists who found their way to 
Brazil, call the fruit ananaz, while Bap 
tista Caetano declares the etymology of 
the word comes from the Tupi word, 
na-na, meaning “fragrant-fragrant.” 

John Nieuhoff, a sturdy Dutch genth 
man who traveled through the East Indies 
in 1653, describes the pineapple as of a 
pale red hue, mixed with orange streaks, 
and green toward the extremities. When 
fully ripe, the fruit is one of the most 
delicious of all the Indies, Nieuhoff de- 
clares. “The East Indians,” continues the 
writer, “have a way of preserving [pine- 
apple] in sugar, and they thus are trans- 
ported frequently from the [lest Indies 
into Europe... . This fruit has so fra- 
grant a smell that, when it is cut, it fills 
the room with a smell like rose water. 
In taste they approach next to our large 
strawberries, which, being very inviting 
to the palate, makes one eat too much.” 

From Brazil, the pineapple traveled with 
missionary explorers to China, where it 
was called Fam Polo nie and where, ac 
cording to Father Kircher, a German 
Jesuit priest, “. .. they assure us that this 
fruit is so agreeable to the taste and so 
delicious to eat that the highest nobles 
of India and China never found anything 
better or more delicious for their tables.” 

During the reign of the Jahangueir, the 


famous Indian Emperor who reigned from 
1569 to 1627, pineapples were introduced 
to the royal garden. The fruit must have 
been pleasing to the monarch’s palate, be 
cause, we are told, nearly one hundred 
thousand were produced in a_ single 
season. 

The Dutch are responsible for intre 
ducing the pineapple into Europe, the first 
fruit having been obtained by M. Le Cour 
toward the middle of the seventeenth cen 
tury Probably the earliest mention of 
pineapple in English literature is by John 
Evelyn, the great Diarist, who makes the 
following interesting entry on August 9, 
1061: 

“I saw the famous Queen Pine brought 
from the Barbadoes, and pre sented to Hi 
Majesty: but the first that were ever seen 
in England were those sent to Cromwell 
hour years since 

Again, on August 19, 1668, evelyn 
writes with pardonable pride: 

“Standing by His Majesty at dinner in 
the presence, there was of that rare fruit 
called the king-pine, growing in the Bat 
badoes and West Indies; the first of them 


] had ever seer His Majesty having cut 


it up, was pleased to give me a piece oft 
his own plate to taste of; but in my opin 
ion, it falls short of those ravishing va 
rieties of deliciousness described in Cap 
tain Lignon’s history, and others; but 


possibly it might, or certainly was, im 


’ 


tat 


paired in coming s 
Thus the noble pineapple, described 

a Brazilian historian as the “King of all 

Nature 


own leaves,” at last had found its place 


crowned with a diadem of its 


as a sweetmeat on the table of a king 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
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Georgia’s First Joint Conference on Home 


Making and Parent Education 


This year the Georgia Home Economics 
Association took for its theme “The Home 
and Its Relations.” With such a theme in 
mind, and, in fact, at all times, we have no 
better allies than the 


Georgia Congress of Parents and Teach- 


and co-workers 


ers. Therefore, when Mrs. Charles D. 
Center, president of that organization, 
asked in October if we would like to 


have a joint conference on Homemaking 
and Parent Education, we were only too 
happy to lend the efforts of our associa- 
tion to that end. She requested that the 
conference be held at the Georgia State 
College for Women in Milledgeville, and 
President Guy H. ‘Wells and other officials 
of the college were glad to cooperate and 
to do everything possible for the success 
of the conference and the welfare and en- 
tertainment of the guests. 


The dates selected for the conference 
were March 11, 12 and 13—during the 


school year and the school week so that 
many of than 


students could attend. 


the more twelve thousand 


There was a reg- 
istration of about 150 from various parts 
ot Georgia and while this may not seem 
to be a large attendance, it represents 
many times that number, for each person 
present was a leader in her community; 
these communities were from all parts of 
the state, and each person went back to 
her community filled 


thusiasm for the 


and en- 
homemaking 


with zeal 
cause of 
and parent education. 


\n excellent and 


\lice 


specialist. of 


program was given 
included two guest speakers, Miss 
Sowers, Parent 
the National 


Education 


Congress of Parents and 
leachers, Washington, D. C., and Mrs. 


George FE. Calvert, president of the Okla 
homa Congress of Parents and Teachers 
chairman of 


Home Economics for. the 


Women's Clubs, 
and voted Oklahoma’s most useful citizen 
in 1935 


General lederation of 
Leaders in various fields of edu 
cation in Georgia made worthwhile con- 
tributions to the program and helped in- 


sure the success of the conference 
rhe keynote of the conference was the 
importance of homemaking and parent 


education 
these 


and the 
fields 


rhe first day’s meeting had as its sub- 


need for training i1 


ject, “Common Interests of the P. T. A. 
Member and the Hom economics 
Teacher.” Mary E. Cresswell, director 
of the School of Home Economics at the 
University, spoke on cooperation between 
the P. T. A, member and the home eco 
nomics teacher, while My Calvert dis 
ussed “This Homemaking Job of Ours.” 
More than twelve thousand students at 
tended this session 
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Round-table discussions on safety in the 
home; consumer problems in the home; 
the functioning of home economics in the 
school program, and a talk by Miss 
Sowers on “Home Economics and Parent 
Education,” made up the second session. 

Parent education as a major objective 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, was 
the subject of the second day’s conference 
and included a talk by Miss Sowers on 
“The Younger Child,” followed by a 
round table discussion. Later in the 
morning, Dr. George H. Opdyke of Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on “Art in Everyday 
Life.” 

On Friday, the sessions were devoted 
to round table discussions of the follow- 
ing topics under the leadership of Miss 
Sowers: 

1. Stimulating interest in Parent Edu- 

cation Study Groups. 


2. Organizing study groups. 
3. Selection subjects and programs for 


study. 
4. Conduction of study groups, 
This first joint conference on Home- 
making and Education was a de- 
cided success and it is hoped that future 


Parent 


meetings may be even more successful and 

that the idea will spread to other sections. 
CLARA HASSLOCK. 

Director Home Economics, 

Georgia State College for Women. 


Drexel Institute of 
Technology 


Institute of Art, Science and 


Industry is now officially Drexel Institute 


Drexel 


of Technology, according to an announce- 
ment made by the trustees of the Institute. 

The ap- 
proved by the courts of Philadelphia, has 


change in name, previously 

been formally approved by the Pennsyl- 

vania Department of Public Instruction, 
aS. J; Paul, 


hoard of trustees, in 


Drexel president of the 
announcing the 
change, states that for a number of years 
there has been a desire on the part of 
faculty and alumni for a change in the 
name of the institute that would be more 
in accord with the present status of the 
education offered by the fully accredited, 
Drexel has become 


prof ssional college 


in the last twenty years. The change re- 


cords the majority vote of the faculty 


and alumni. 

189] 
J. Drexel, Philadelphia finan- 
cier and philanthropist, as a technical col- 


Drexel Institute was founded in 


by Anthony 


lege for men and women, open for day 


and evening sessions. The college offers 





courses in four schools—Engineering, 
Home Economics, Business Administra- 
tion, and Library Science. 

Both the Engineering and Business Ad- 
ministration Schools offer five year co- 
operative courses. The co-operative col- 
lege system is based on the co-ordination 
of theory and practice. After the fresh- 
man year, the student spends half his time 
in college and the other half in a care- 
fully selected position with some progres- 
sive business or industrial firm—alternat- 
ing in three-month periods between the 
college and his outside position. Because 
his practical work is co-ordinated with his 
classroom studies, his entire college 
course is well balanced. 

The college offers the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Civil, Electrical, Me- 
chanical, or Chemical Engineering in the 
School of Engineering; Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Home Economics in the School 
of Home Economics; Bachelor of Science 
in Commerce or Bachelor of Science in 
Secretarial Studies in the School of Busi- 
ness Administration; and Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Library Science in the post-gradu- 
ate School of Library Science. 


Glass Yarn 


Twisting fibers of glass which look like 
strands of spun sugar into yarn and weav- 
ing them into a new textile material called 
glass wool is one of the most recent in- 
dustries in the textile field. 

Glass yarn in its present state is not 
expected to compete with older fibers in 
the apparel field. It cannot be used in 
any fabric or garment which is subjected 
to frequent flexing because glass against 
elass cuts and grinds itself. Glass fibers 
will, however, appear in materials which 
are not in motion such as draperies anc 
curtains, and they are especially adaptable 
to this use because of their sun and rain 
rotting resistance properties. 

Glass yarn was first made in its natural 
colors but six new colors have been de- 
veloped, including black, red and a variety 
shades. The coloring is 


of tones and 


achieved in the molten stage of the glass 
not dyed or stained and therefore is per- 
manent and fade-proof. 

The exceptionally light weight and high 
absorption power for both sound and heat 
rays of the glass yarn fabrics make them 
also unusually resistant to acids and cor- 
They may be used for filtering 

Other allied products 


rosives. 
purposes. from 
glass yarn are rope, string, fireproof gar- 
ments, theater screens, glass awnings, bed 
coverings and tapestry. 

Strength of the glass fibers is almost 
unbelievable for, by actual test, a single 
withstand a 
1,000,000 pounds a square inch. 


strand can pressure up to 
Official 
predictions are that glass yarn on spools 
will be cheaper than raw cotton in the 


bale. 
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Doesn’t it seem foolish 

to risk failure with doubt- 
ful baking powder when 
Royal costs so little? 


ERE’S a graphic way to 
strengthen your next 
class lesson on Shortcake. 

Write on the blackboard the 
approximate costs of the prin- 
cipal ingredients—the butter, 
flour, egg, milk. 

Next, point out how little the 
Royal Baking Powder costs. . . 
that it actually takes only 1)5¢ 
worth to make enough Short- 
cake to serve 8 people. 


When the best costs so little, 
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The recipe calls for only 


14¢ worth of ROYAL 
—yet you get Shortcake 


for a family of § 





Approximate costs 
of principal ingredients for 


8 Individual Shortcakes 


54¢ 





4 tablespoons butter...... 
PEIN S bn ccs secsevsed 3¢ 
CES adcavsesenss. 14¢ 
4 teaspoons Royal 

Baking Powder....... 





isn’t it foolish to risk failure 
with doubtful baking powder? 

You know, of course, how 
dependable Royal is. And be- 
cause it is made with Cream of 
Tartar, Royal insures sweet 
flavor and delicate lightness— 


: 
/ OV 
7 ROYAL 
FREE—The new illustrated ¢ 


every time. Cream of ‘Vartar—a BAKING 
: Royal Cook Book. Basic reci- Fg 7 _ 


pure fruit product from lus- pes, hints on handling Pu POWDER 
B. a. - . > | ma b doughs and batters, / - 
cious, ripe grapes—ts the finest rules for finecake- | ,“ —_ ProductofStand- 
me Fs, a roan making, and other ¢ ard Brands Incor- 
baking powder ingredient. valuable helps for 4” porated, ol Washing 
. . sachers. Mi sity 
Insist on Royal Baking Powder pn fell / ston Street, New York 
. . , > 
for your class demonstrations. yf City, Dept. 608 
And be sure to point out to your 7 Please send free Royal 
s . q , nr > 
pupils that it doesn’t pay to ex- yf Cook Books for class use. 
periment with doubtful baking “ N 
" ° ° ¢ ame — 
powder. For superior results in / 
I : baking, it’s real ec “Add 
1ome Daking, it s real economy to , ddress = 
7 4 
use the best. And that means— /f © P 
aitehie 3 win , ity & State 
reliable Royal! i 
P 4 School 
4 Copyright, 1996, by Standard Hrandse Ir rporated 


¢ 




















Home Economics for Boys 


Home 
boys are increasing in popularity and the 
the work, 
from various cities and states 


boys are vitally interested in 
as reports 
show. For example, in Arkansas City, 
Kansas, a boys’ junior high school cook- 
ing class averaged better grades than the 


girls’ class in the same school. 


School, 
Ohio, the home economics class numbered 


In Goshen High Damascus, 
about eighteen boys during the past year. 
During the spring term they served the 
annual dinner to the superintendents and 
principals of the county schools and 
proved they were easily equal to the girls 
field of 


The course of study for the boys includes 


in the cooking and housework. 
the preparation of a breakfast, lunch and 
dinner, lessons on bread-making, serving, 
a discussion of good manners and deport- 
ment, as well as some work in child de- 
velopment, family relationships and food 
the 
Soy and His Daily Liv- 


chemistry. The course is based on 
text-book, “The 


ing,” by Burnham, Redford and Jones. 


Every two weeks at James Madison 
Junior High School in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, students their 
period studies and attend a club of their 


leave regular sixth 


choosing. The choice of 165 boys was thx 
Cooking Club, but only 60 or 70 could be 


accommodated 


Dishes prepared in the club periods are 


hamburgers, bacon and eggs, French toast, 


baking powder biscuits, shortcake and 
fudge. The boys show a great deal of 
interest in the subject and much pride in 
their products, usually tucking away a 


biscuit or a piece of candy to take home 


as evidence of their accomplishment. 


heir reasons for taking the course are 
interesting. Some give as their reasons 
that they are going to be bachelors and 
wish to be good cooks; others declare 
they think everyone should be able to pre- 


pare a simple meal; still others think they 


might choose cooking 
One hoy 


cause he 


aS an occupation. 


said he signed for the club be- 


always was hungry about three 


o'clock—at least he was frank! 


Food Work in Seattle (Wash.) 
Evening Schools 


The interest in home economics in the 
Evening Schools in Seattle, especially the 
food work, has been on the increase in 
the last several years It has, in fact, 
tripled in volume. This is not due to the 
fact that these have been the depression 
cal undoubtedly the need to intelli- 
rently stretch the food budget has been a 
factor and has drawn a portion of these 
new students But it seems to be due, 
rather, te change in the program 
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economics classes and clubs for 


The work has been organized upon tie 
basis of the preparation and nutritional 
background of the three meals a day 
needed in homemaking; and so organized, 
also, that family-sized portions can be pre- 
pared rather than fractional recipes. The 
classes are divided into groups of six and 
entire meals prepared and served several 
times during the term—not just once for 
demonstration, but often enough, with the 
whole responsibility put on the group it- 
that confidence is 
budgeting as 


self, so established. 


Time well as_ financial 
budgeting is stressed. 
The 


course 


become known as a 
“near-brides” 
been at- 
home- 


course has 


for brides and be- 
have 


many 


cause so many of these 
tracted, but, in addition, 
makers of years of experience have come; 
almost illiterate 
tered, Filipino boys have been students; 
other foreigners who read with difficulty 
but were alert in observation were mem- 


colored girls have en- 


bers of the classes; teachers, high school 
and elementary, were listed; men, even, 
with a business need have completed the 
And the 
pleasure is not to be forgotten, for per- 
haps the outstanding feature of the whole 


course with profit and pleasure. 


food course is the recreational character 
of it, the “fun” there seems to be in it 
for those studying there. 


Table Etiquette 


following received 


The 


from the office of the President, Univer- 


circular was 
sity of the Philippines: 

The following excerpts culled at random 
from various courses may be found help- 
ful: 

(1) 
dinner with a more boorish atmosphere 


“Few things surround a_ family 


than for husband and sons to launch 
themselves into their seats in horrid sel- 
fishness, leaving mother to rustle for her- 
self, when, how and if she can.” 

(2) “No one of course ever ‘acts hun- 
the table may 


way. Nor does he, immediately 


gry’ at however much he 
teel that 
upon receiving his food, pounce upon the 


salt and pepper pots and shower his entire 


outfit with these accessories. It is polite 
first to taste food, at least, and when 
necessary to use condiments with grace 


and _ self-control.” 


(3) “With tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa, 
wiik, or any other liquid, such as lemon- 
ade, iced tea, ete, served in cups or 
glasses, the spoon given with the bever- 
age is intended only as an implement for 
stirring and tasting After sipping two 
the side, always, of 


laid by 


or three times from 


one’s teaspoon, it must then be 
on the plate or saucer, and the remainder 
of the liquid drunk from the cup or glass. 
No faults in table behavior are more glar- 
ing than that of drinking from a cup in 
which the spoon remains, or that of im- 
bibing the contents of a cup sip by sip 


from the bowl of the spoon.” 


Ps 





(4) “Do not drink from your saucer. 

“Never pick up a dish from the table 
to hold in your hand while you eat. 

“Do not push your plate back when you 
are through eating. 

“Do not stack your dishes. Leave them 
for your hostess to remove, or to have 
removed, in the way that suits her best.” 

(5) “There are certain foods that re- 
quire the use of neither knife, fork, nor 
spoon. Such foods are known familiarly 
as ‘finger foods’ and include olives, rad- 
ishes, celery, artichokes which are taken 
apart leaf by leaf, corn on the cob, dry 
cakes and cookies, bonbons. Fruits such 
as oranges, apples, grapes, peaches and 
plums are all eaten with the fingers. Ba- 
nanas are peeled into a plate and taken 
with the fork. 
pulled apart with the fingers; and shrimps, 
when served whole in their shells, may 
be separated, peeled and conveyed to the 


Lobster claws may be 


mouth with the fingers. 

“Well-bred people do not butter a whole 
slice of bread and bite into it. Bread 
should be broken off into mouthfuls as de- 
sired, each small piece buttered separately. 

“Asparagus is not a finger food.” 

(6) “Fish bones, fruit seeds, pits, etc., 
are from the mouth 
time, between the thumb and forefingers. 
It is bad manners to spit out the bones or 


removed one at a 


seeds on one’s fork or into one’s napkin, 
and quite as bad to spit them into the 
plate. It is permissible, however, to drop 
cherry pits or grape seeds into the cupped 
hand. Food once taken into the mouth 
must be swallowed; it may not, under any 
circumstances, be ejected on to the fork 
Such 
impossible even to discuss. 

“Picking at bones is, to quote from an 


or into the plate. habits are too 


authority, ‘a self-indulgence not to be per- 
the 
placent society of a fellow sinner or a 


mitted except in seclusion or com- 


fond companion, with permission asked 


and granted. 


Salt Superstitions 


There are almost as many salt super 


stitions and legends as there are stories 
of bread, and it is interesting to look back 
over them. 

It is a common thing to say that a per 
not and that it is 
bad luck to spill salt, but where did these 


son 1s worth his salt 


India, people do 


from it 


ideas originate ? In 


gather the sea water and evap- 
orate their own salt, and by their ability 
the salt 


workers is determined. 


to prepare their value as salt 


Our counterpart 


of this expression is, “He isn’t worth his 
keep.” 

The spilling superstition may have come 
to us from the Arabs or from the He- 


brews, although they hold somewhat di- 
vergent views as to what causes the bad 


luck. 


synonymous 


In the Hebraic language, “salty” 1s 
the 
ancient Biblical times it was customary to 


with “barren,” and = in 


spill salt over the site of a destroyed city 
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because it would render the ground barren 
and the city, therefore, unfit for rebuild- 
ing. Consequently, the idea developed 
that to spill salt was bad and from that 
has come the modern superstition. 

On the other hand, among the Far East- 
ern nations salt, even today, is recognized 
as an emblem of friendship and so it is 
easy to understand how the spilling of salt 
would be construed as an unfriendly ges- 
ture and would lead to the superstition 
that such an accident would foretell a 
quarrel. 

To eat salt with an Arab indicates to 
him the same responsibility of hospitality 
that we feel toward anyone who breaks 
bread with us. It is a tradition that the 
Arabs feel so strongly about salt that a 
robber who chances to fall over the family 
salt block as he enters to rob will leave 
that house untouched. 

Aside from these superstitions, salt was 
a gauge of social standing in the early 
days of Christianity. The early dining 
tables were long, crude affairs and at first 
the huge salt cellar or bowl was placed in 
the center. Gradually this was moved to- 
ward the head of the table where honored 
guests and the nobility were seated. From 
this was developed the expression, which 
we still hear occasionally, that “he sits 
above or below the salt” which is taken to 
definitely announce the social standing. 
Only the lesser ones sat below the salt 
bowl. 

“Food Facts”’ 


Know Your Groceries 


“Do You Know Your Groceries?” This 
was one of the signs confronting those 
who attended a consumer-buying exhibit 
planned and prepared by a class of out- 
of-school girls in a homemaking course 
in the Stoughton, Wisconsin, Vocational 
School. Two exhibits flanking this sign 
presented comparative costs of different 
grades of fruits, vegetables, cereals, cot- 
fee, spices, salad dressing, cocoa, olives, 
sirups, and other commonly used _ staple 
Among the captions used on the 
posters were: “Do you know how to buy 


foods. 


canned goods?” and “Purchase breakfast 
cereals for their food and not for the 
value of the package.” 
points they wish to drive home these girls 
included in their display exhibits from the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration, 
Exhibits on 


To emphasize the 


borrowed for the purpose. 
buying hosiery, textiles, and children’s 
clothing were set up in one of the rooms. 
Posters accompanying these exhibits ex- 
plained how to buy fabrics. In addition 
demon- 
Stock- 
gs were used to illustrate the points to 


With the co- 


peration of local merchants an exhibit 


girls stationed at this exhibit 


strated simple tests for fabrics. 
bserve in buying hosiery. 


points to remember in buying shoes 


\as set up. Supplementing this exhibit, 
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Vas s the temperature rises, 
appetites are inclined to be more 
finicky and the problem of pre- 
paring attractive, properly-nour- 
ishing food becomes a pressing 
problem. 

Inpreparing “Tempting Treats 
for Summer for 2 or 4 or 6,” 
particular attention was given to 
creating recipes which produce 
dishes that are particularly ap- 
propriate in appetite appeal and 
in ingredients required for the 
summer months—that require as 
little cooking as possible—that 
are inexpensive—that help to in- 
clude in the diet the much need- 
ed “quart of milk a day.” 

Because Pet Milk is more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk 
and because it is irradiated —en- 
riched with that tooth and bone 
protecting vitamin D—it is pos- 


a 


1447h 





sible to make delicious food that 
is extra rich, both in whole milk 
and vitamin D. 


Included in the 74 tested reci- 
pes in ‘“‘Tempting Treats for 
Summer” are a number of un- 
usual, fine-flavored, one-dish 
meals —a group of attractive, 
delicious salads which contain a 
surprisingly large amount of 
milk—many creamy-smooth, 
fine-textured frozen and gelatin 
desserts that contain fewer cal- 
ories because they are made with 
Pet Milk in place of whipping 
cream. 

Because Pet Milk costs less 
generally than ordinary milk — 
less than coffee cream— much 
less than whipping cream — 

food made with- 
it is less expen- 
sive. 








PET MILK COMPANY 


Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 





Please send me, free of charge, 


‘Tempting Treats for Summer — for 2 or 4 or 6” 





Name Add ress aa a 
City a State ae a 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continentat U. S.) 
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also, was one on home care tor shoes. In 
the children’s clothing exhibit proper 
shoes, stockings, underclothes, and sweat- 
ers were displayed by the homemaking 
students. Purchasing bedroom equipment 
and supplies was demonstrated in a third 
room where visitors could pick up points 
on the buying of blankets, sheets, pillow 
cases, and mattresses. Extremely practi- 
cal, also, was a fourth exhibit, prepared 
by this class, of aprons, dresses, and col- 
lars. In connection with this exhibit high- 
school girls demonstrated the cutting of 
patterns, and illustrated how dresses could 
he changed in appearance by using well- 
selected accessories, 


Book Reviews 


A Textbook of Bacteriology: By Thur- 
man B. Rice, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Bacteriology and Public Health at the 
Indiana University School of Medicine. 
551 pages with 121 illustrations. Phila- 
London: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1935. Cloth, $5.00 net. 

Elementary Bacteriology: By Joseph E. 
Greaves, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of Bac- 


delphia and 


teriology, Utah Agricultural College, Lo- 
gan, Utah, and Ethelyn O. Greaves, M.S., 
Ph.D. Third Edition, Reset. 562 pages 
with 147 illustrations. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1936. 
Cloth, $3.50 net. 





“They're 


and considered them excellent. 


Home Economics teacher. 


panies the sample set requested. 


say Home Economics teachers 


It is gratifying to the makers of Crisco to know that the Manual of Cookery 
booklets, offered free to teachers of Home Economics, have proved helpful. 
And grateful letters, such as this, from a Virginia High School teacher, pro- 


vide evidence of their practical usefulness: 


"l wish to express my appreciation 


Cookery booklets supplicd for each of my pupils. 


"Tl had a set of my own which I have used both in and out of my classes 
Therefore, | was anxious for each of the 
girls to have a set to use in units we work up and in their home projects. 


I have always found all Crisco recipes very reliable and most delicious.” 


A set of the 14 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free to any 
You may also have enough booklets for each 


student in your Cookery classes by returning the order blank which accom- 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economies Dept. P-836 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 


helpful” 


for the sets of your Manual of 





sorices; The Story of Crisco. 





Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; A Manual 
of Cakes; Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and 
Confections; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish 


and Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Acces- 
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These two textbooks on Bacteriology 
meet the needs of two groups. The first 
is for those who are interested in its 
therapeutic application; the second is jor 
those who are interested in its practical 
application to the every-day problems of 
health and nutrition. 

Dr. Rice’s book covers the fundamentals 
of bacteriology, but he stresses particu- 
larly the treatment and control of dis- 
cases due to bacteria—how bacteria cause 
disease, how the body resists infection, 
and the destruction of bacteria by physical 
Individual groups 
separately. 


and by chemical means. 
of organisms are discussed 
The material is well selected to be of 
value to the medical student, the prac- 
ticing physician, the dietitian or sani- 
tarian, obviating the necessity of reading 
an undue amount of technical detail. 
The third edition of the Greaves text- 
book on Bacteriology is completely re- 
vised. Some chapters have been rewritten 
and some new chapters added. New chap- 
ters on yeasts, molds, bacteria—variations, 
chemical activities of, and the influence 
of chemicals on bacteria, are of special 
interest to the home economist and the 
dietitian. The rewritten chapters on Milk, 
Milk Products, Bacteria in Other Foods, 
Jacteria as the Cause of Disease, and 
Immunity, include up to date material on 
points with which they come in daily con- 
tact. The nurse, the home maker and 
others concerned with the action of or- 
ganisms, beneficial and harmful, will also 
find this a helpful book. 
Lulu G. Graves 


Columbia Manual of Knitting and 
Crocheting: compiled and edited by Sarah 
Jarnes. Philadelphia, Pa.: Wm. H. 
Horstman Company, 1936. $2.50. 

May be used as a text book of instruc- 
tion in the techniques of knitting and 
crocheting. The book is arranged in five 
History of Knitting and Helpful 
Suggestions; Tailoring «and Blocking; 
Stitches; Crocheting Stitches; 
Each sec- 


sections : 


Knitting 
Sample Measurement Charts. 
tion is illustrated with very good actual 
photographic illustrations and seems as 
simply written as such a book can be 
In view of the widespread interest in this 
type of handwork it fills a definite need 


for a good instruction book. 


An Evaluation of Courses in: Education 
of a State Teachers ( o'lege hy Teachers 
Linder, Ph.D 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


New York, 1935 


in Service: by Roscoe G. 


Columbia University, 
Cloth, $1.85 

The author has endeavored, by check 
ing the judgments or reactions of a larg 
group of teachers in service to the curri 
culum content of their pre-service train 
ing period in college and to the way i 
functioned later in their work, to com 


pare the criticisms and evaluate — the 


courses given and to offer “suggestion 


on the extent of duplication and the 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














choice and treatment of topics for pros- 
pective teachers”. The long lists of topics 
and suggestions should be of benefit to 
school administrators and educators who 
are revising their courses. 


Family Behavior: A Study of Human 
Relationships. By Bess V. Cunningham, 
Ph.D. 471 pp. Philadelphia and London: 
\W. B. Saunders Company, 1936. Cloth 
$2.75 net. 

A study of human relations planned es- 
pecially as a text book for college stu- 


dents. The text is based on real life 


situations—the everyday life that students 
themselves know—with emphasis on the 
importance and direct bearing these situa- 
tions have in the development or hind- 
rance of the ideal state of family affairs. 
The mental hygiene aspects of family be- 
havior are stressed, particularly as they 
contribute to self-understandinyg. 

The book is planned in thirteen chap- 
ters, tending to arouse in the student in- 
possible adjustments the 
members, 


terest in the 
modern family—as_ individual 
and as a unit—can make in our present 
day complex communities. Such interest 
should gradually lead to the development 
of a philosophy of living that would 
augur well for future families. 

Fine lists of additional readings as well 
as good reference lists are included in 
each chapter and a number of suggestions 
are given for study and discussion groups. 


The book is very readable and is well put 
together. 

Salads and Sandwiches. By Emory Haw- 
cock, 105 pp. Stamford, Conn.: The Hos- 
pitality Guild, 1936. $2.00 net. 

A good recipe book for cafeteria man- 
agers or anyone interested in quantity 
cookery, Lased on the author’s wide ex- 
perience as chief-steward of a restaurant 
serving from 800-1000 people a day. A 
serious lack in the arrangement of ma- 
terial, to this reviewer at least, is the 
fact that no recipe states the number it 
will serve. 


Soda Fountain Management. By J. O. 
Dahl. 223 pp. Stamford, Conn.: The Hos- 
pitality Guild, 1936. $3.00 net. 

Mr. Dahl’s reputation in the restaurant 
field lends authenticity to any work bear- 
ing his name, and this is no exception. 
It should be an excellent book for com- 
mercial food work. While planned es- 
pecially for soda fountain and luncheor- 
ette trade, managers will 
find much of value in such chapters as 


school lunch 


“Increasing Employee Efficiency”, “How 
“The Prin- 


” 


to Reduce Operating Costs”, 
ciples of Food Buying”, and “Simplified 
Accounting Methods”. A number of sug- 
gestions are given for profitable combina- 
tion menus, and for recipes. 

Space and Equipment for Homemaking 
Instruction. Bulletin No. 181, United 
States Department of Interior: Office of 


Education Division for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 1935. 
\ guide to location and arrangement o 


homemaking departments. Copies may be 
secured from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C. for 40 cents 


1 


each. 


People consume books as they drink 
coffee, smoke, chew gum or play patience, 
as anodynes and drugs. They read to dull 
the brain, not to vitalize it; to lose rather 
than to find reading 


deserves the name 


themselves. But 
which should be a 
means not of escape from but of enhance- 
ment of life. Great literature confers 
upon our being a permanent enrichment. 
For what, it may be asked, is the object 
of reading unless something definite comes 
of it? One would be better advised to 
What is the point of read- 


ing history, philosophy, morals, or biog- 


play bridge. 


raphy unless it affects our lives and ac 
tions in the present world? What is the 
sense of reading poetry or fiction unless 
as a result you see more beauty, more 
passion, scope for your sympathy and in 
terest in the world than you saw before? 
Above all, reading should help a man to 
discover himself. Unless by one method 
or another, by contrast or by sympathy, 
a book reveals a man to himself, I doubt 
if it can properly be called a book at all. 
C. E. M. Joad, Education Gazette, New 
South Wales, Australia 
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ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM 


BRAND BAKING SODA 
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if SODA 


& HAMMER OR COW [Maeageho be 


Mail the Coupon 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
14 cup sugar 
14 teaspoon salt lg teaspoon ginger 
4g cup butter, or other shortening 
4 teaspoon Arm & Hammer 

or Cow Brand Baking Soda 


Reserve 1 cup of crumbs. 
Mix well. Combine egg and sour milk. Add and stir only until blended. 
Sprinkle half of crumbs in bottom of shallow greased pan. Turn batter 
on them, and sprinkle remaining crumbs on top of batter, Bake in 
moderate oven (375° F.) 20-25 minutes. Serve warm, 


S - 
<6 ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS — 


(25) PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADORESS 


TESTED RECIPES 


SCHUBERT TEA BREAD 


VY teaspoon nutmeg 
14 teaspoon cinnamon 


l egg, well beaten 
2., cup sour milk 


Sift flour once, measure, add sugar and salt and sift again. Cut in butter, 


lo remainder add baking soda and spices. 


All measurements are level. 
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oS PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK v 

<>)” DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA S) \ 
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MANUFACTURING WHOLESALE GROCERS 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 








DON’T FAIL 


to get a copy of the hew 
Camation Cook Book 16 
pauses, hundreds of exe; 

tional recipes, menus, d et 
lists, 16 full-page color pho 


tographs. Send 25c, coin or 
stamps to Dept. C 
Carnation Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 











CARPETS and RUGS 


Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets and rugs. Sponsored by Style 


Council of 
INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 











Chrysler Building New York City 
Rs PRACTICAL COURSES 
in 


The SCHOOL of 


DOMESTIC ARTS 
and SCIENCE 


MANAGEMENT 
CATERING 


Actual experience in public tea room and practice 
apartment is combined with courses in Organization. 
Accounting, Pricing Menus, Cooking, Marketing, Correct 
Table Service, etc. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 
Learn the art of Gracious Hospitality and clever home 
management. Courses, Table Service, Cooking, Manage- 
ment, Costume and Household Sewing, etc. Practical 
experience in practice apartment, nursery school. Dormi- 
tory on Campus. Write Mary Koll Heiner Director, for 
Catalog P. ILL. 


[Lickel 





350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


CANDY, DEEP-FAT 





THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS you exact temperatures de 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures 
Guards health by showing proper fat 
temperature for frying without greasi 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes. Chromium, 
Easy to clean. Practically unbreakable. 


Other Types—35¢ Up 

For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
$5c. Decorative designs §0c to $1.00, 
Bath (floats) 50c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity } $3.50. At your depart 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 
If no dealer mear you, order direct. 
Sent postpaid or C.0.D. 

Descriptive folder FREE 

Rochester Manufacturing Co. 

66 Rockwood St., Rochester, N.Y. 





















Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 
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Legumes in Low Cost Diets 
(Continued from page 236) 


to prevent scorching. Dried peas or beans 
should be washed, then soaked over night 
or for several hours and cooked slowly in 
the same water in which they have been 
soaking. The water in which they are 
cooking should never be 
discarded because it contains proteins and 
in nutritive 


poured off and 


minerals and hence is rich 
Of equal importance is the pre- 


Some 


value. 
caution regarding the use of soda. 
cooks use soda in the cooking to retain 
the green color of the vegetables, or to 
hasten the cooking process of the dried 
peas or beans. It may perform the de 
sired results but it destroys the vitamins. 

If it should be necessary by reason of 
economy to use some form of legumes in 
every day’s menu, it could be done with- 
out creating a mental attitude of weari- 
ness and finally a positive distaste. The 
dish of luncheon or dinner might 
well be a well seasoned bean loaf put to- 
larded with 
cracker 


main 


gether with bread crumbs, 
fat 


crumbs and baked as a 


pork strips, covered with 


meat loaf to be 
served with a catsup gravy. Croquettes 


made of dried peas properly cooked and 


seasoned, fried in deep fat or sauted in 
bacon fat and served with a rich milk 
gravy are also delicious and high in nu- 


Soston baked 
Boiled 


red kidney beans served in a meal with a 


The pot of 
beans is always a family favorite. 


tritive value. 


vegetable is quite adequate 
Lentils baked with tomatoes 
Plain 


green leafy 
and pleasing. 
and onions make a delicious dish. 
boiled beans in a vegetable dinner qui‘e 
completes the plate for nutritional value 
satisfaction. These 


sug 


and 
vestions might well be followed in school 


gustatory 
cafeterias where low food costs must be 
considered. 
There is such a wide variety of dried 
beans and peas, all having a more or less 
stable price the year around, that one’s 
varicty can always be more 


search jor 


than satisfied. There are varieties of 


heans which are quite strange to us but 
foreign 


familiar dietary staples to our 


friends. These because of their strange- 
ness to us are a pleasing variety and if 
prepared the 
in the Spanish or Italian way adds inter- 


as foreign housewife does 
est to the family meal. 

Kor very young children’s diet the peas 
or beans should be mashed or put through 
a sieve to safeguard the possibility of 
retarding the process of digestion. 

Any meal planned around the use of 
legumes the 
supplement of milk to complete the pro- 
tein value, soy beans being the only ex- 


should make provision for 


ception since they do contain a complete 


protein, Equally important is it that the 


meal provide a generous use of such 


foods as tomatoes, lettuce or fresh fruits 
to the 
which dried legumes in general are not 


supplement needed vitamins of 


sufficiently well provided, 








TEACHING HELPS 
SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,’ and ‘*World’s 
New Dental Story,’ will also be sent. 
Dept. H. E., California 

Exchange, Box 530, 
Los Angeles 


GEMM 80) dresses markea 
SANFORIZED 


SHRUNK 


They will not shrink 
out of fit 





Fruit Growers 
Station C. 
California 























SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 







“5 Skirt Gauges 
Pins, 


Many Other Items. 


Needles and 
Complete 
F.0.B. 

Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








A Blessing in FRENCH DRESSING 


AyG07 


A Teaspoonful peps up French Dressing 
... improves Mayonnaise. 


For Free Book of Recipes Write 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
DEPT. B, NORWALK, CONN., 


LEG OF LAMB AND 
LOIN OF PORK 


Here’s a tip! Sprinkle a heaping teaspoonful 
of Bell’s Seasoning over the leg of lamb or 
loin of pork before roasting. This adds the 
chef’s touch—gives a new spicy flavor to the 
meat. Use Bell’s Seasoning in the stuffing 
of meats of all kinds—and fish or fowl— 
and in soups, stews and casserole dishes. A 
household necessity that three generations of 
fine cooks have used. Made of pure sweet 
herbs and spices carefully blended under a 
proven formula. Endorsed by Good House- 
keeping, Modern Priscilla, Tribune Institute 
and the International Cooks and Pastry Cooks 
Association. And have you tried the new 
Bell's Prepared Dressing for stuffing poultry, 
meat and fish? This is a modern dressing. 
Requires no mixing, no cooking. You just 
add water and it’s ready to use. And it's 
a good old-fashioned dressing, too, because it 
is flavored with Bell's Famous Seasoning, and 
made with toasted bread crumbs. It's a time 
saver without sacrifice of goodness. Costs 
only 15c a package (Bell’s Seasoning, 10c) 
Send for free recipe booklet of Cooking 
Secrets. Write, Wm. G. Bell Co., Dept. G-23 
189 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 





IN AT ONCE 


Every home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1935- 
36. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 
first 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, consisting of 
Educational Samples, Charts and instructive litera- 
ture, regarding high grade, usable products as well 
as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 

If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Ine. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
NEW YORK 


FREEPORT 











Denton Educational Exhibit 
for Teachers of Home Economics 


Shows materials used in making hygienic, soft-knit 
Dentons, with ‘swatches’ of body and foot fabric, 
accompanied by booklet describing and illustrating a 
tour of the Denton Mills and printed 
suggestion for short talk to children. 
Specially prepared for use of Home 
Economics Teachers. Sent, without 
charge or obligation, on request to this 
magazine or to address below. 


Hygienic, Soft-Knit Dentons 
for All Ages 


Dentons, worn by many millions of 
children for more than 28 years, are 
made in one-piece and two-piece styles 
for infants and children, and four 
adult sizes. We also make Baby Bags 
for infants, and sleeping hoods for 
children and adults. Sold by leading 
dry goods and department stores. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 











OLD -TASHIONED 


MOLASSIS 
COOKIES 


with a new touch! 








NEARLY every one likes molasses cookies. 
Here is a novel recipe that makes them 
extra wholesome. It contains Kellogg’s 
PEP 30% Bran Flakes. 

This delicious cereal adds flavor to 
many recipes. And it’s equally tempting 
as a cereal. It has just enough bran to 
be mildly laxative. Popular with active 
people. 

Try this new recipe. It has been triple 
tested in the Kellogg Kitchen. Home 
economics teachers, students and others 
interested may obtain a complete list of 
cereal recipes and menu-suggestions on 
request. Home Economics Department 
108, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 





MOLASSES COOKIES 


4 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon ginger 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% teaspoon salt 

14 cup sour cream 


34 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 cup molasses 

1 cup Kellogg’s PEP 
30% Bran Flakes 


Cream shortening and sugar . = 


thoroughly, add eggs, molasses 


7. 


and PEP. Sift dry ingredients wat 

Mes (2 
and add to first mixture alter- Pp 4 
nately with the sour cream. C4 

30x bi 
Place in refrigerator and chill - BRAN LAK 
17, 

overnight. Roll a small part of secrweR manent 


the dough at a time, cut and Sey 
bake in a moderate oven (375° @- : & 


F.) for about 10 minutes. Yield: 
About 2!'4 dozen large cookies. i 


+ “See 
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AN AUTHENTIC REFERENCE | 


And Simplified 
Study Course 
IN HANDY FORM 


Ideal for Class- 


room or Lecture 
Work 


With millions of 
copies distributed to 
the public, House 
hold Finance's “Bet 
ter Buymanship”’ 
series is rapidly be 
coming the American 
W oman "s A No. 
shopping guide. 

As the material 1s 


drawn from the most 





authoritative andup 

4 to-date sources these booklets also have acquired first rank 
for reference and study in classes and lecture work. 

very woman interested in efficient buying for the home 

hould send for “Better Buymanship.” There are hundreds of 


table . chart , diagrams, facts, tests, questions and answers. 


Consider Now For Fall Use—Mail This Coupon 


Home Economics teachers will find “Better Buymanship” invaluable as a 
ubject for lecture work and class discussion. ‘The cost is nominal, simply to 
over postage and handling. Mail this order blank TODAY. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


... one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 195 offices in 135 cities 


RRO eRe e mene eee sees seses eee CORR RRO R Ree RR Ree ERE E EEE E ESHER EERE HEHE EE EEEEES 


ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 
Burk BLackpuRN HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 3ERNICE Donat 
Ie re Director CORPORATION Home Economist 
“Docror or Famity FInaANcEs” 
Research Dept., Room 3046-H, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IHlinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Money Management for  (~) Marrying on a Small Income, \i 

} Households, the budget book. l nancial plans for the great adventure 
Tips for Lazy Husbands, a { Stretching the Food Dollar, (ul! 
iumorous but convincing argu- | J of ideas on how to save money on 
ment for making the wife busi- food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
ness manaver of the home. food economy. 


[] When Should a Family Borrow? A \eatict showing how 
L to decide whether a loan is advisable in a given case. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 
tor five cents, or three cents each. 
\ sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling 
at any Household Finance office 

Poultry, Eggs and Fish [] Meat () Cosmetics 


Sheets, Blankets, Table [] Kitchen Utensils } Gasoline and Oil 
Linen and Towels (.) Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


ur : : 
bruits and Vegetables, O Furs () Children’s Playthings and 
Fresh and Canned () Wool Clothing Books 
Shoes and Stockings r Floor Coverings 0) Soap and other Cleansing 
Silk, Rayon and other Syn- ‘ Agents 
thetic Fabrics () Dairy Products () Automobile Tires 


There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936, The first two are 
18, ‘Dinnerware’ and No. 19, “Household Retrigerators."” Send usa subscrip 
tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon asit is published 


Enclosed find $ in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
AME 
ADDRESS 


CITY , STATE. 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


Five new plays in bulletin form: 


JOAN FINDS OUT 





By Mary F. Perry and Esther Gordon 


A one-act pley for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 
Seven girls. 15e 


MARTHA WASHINGTON RETURNS 





By Evelyn Eastman and Lillian Peek 


A one-act play for highschool classes in Child Develop- 
ment. Seven girls, 15e 


THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 





By Louise Raymond 


Fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Pan- 
tomime, two announcers, any number of children.  15c 


A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW 





By Mery Anna Lawrence 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, announcer. 15c 


Above plays 10c each in quantities of 10 or more. 


PLAYING THE GAME 
By Rachel P. Whelan and Adelaide M. Courtney 





Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls and four 
boys. 25e 


15¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 





A hook of eleven plays used successfully in junior and 
senior highschool Home Economics classes. $1.50 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted to the teaching of all phases of Home Eco- 
nomics and to School Lunchroom Management, Prac- 
tical Home Economics is an invaluable help in solving 
your teaching problems. 


Practical Home Economics 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Enclosed please find ............... for which send 
4 UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
aie WE eae copies 50 cents per copy 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ....... years 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


PLAYS 


(List Plays desired) 


OS En ee ee eee Re oe ee ee ke ee 
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about canned foods for 
the Home Economist.. 



























The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
that the educational material 
in this book is acceptable to the 
Council on Foods of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


A new, comprehensive reference 
book, for demonstration, editorial, 
research or institutional work. 








. . . Includes authoritative details on methods of packing and 


nutritive value of 


Applesauce Lima Beans Salmon 
Apricots Mackerel Sauerkraut 
Asparagus Milk Soups 

Baby Foods Mixed Fruits Spinach 
Cherries Peaches Stringless Beans 
Corn Pears Tomatoes 

Fruit Juices Peas Tomato Jnice 
Grapefruit Pineapple Tuna 


Pork and Beans 


Also important articles on Food in the Open Can, Vitamin 
Stability During Canning, Canned Foods and the Public Health. 


ORDER AS MANY COPIES AS YOU WISH 





Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN 


COMPANY > 


New York City 


230 Park Avenue - 
SEPTEMBER, 1936 








Home Economics Department 


American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 

I can use copies of “More About Canned Food for the Home Economist” for 
my work in 

Name 

Title 

Street 


City : State 











Durable China poaew 


Weight for weight, Syracuse China is the most 
durable ware made—lasts longer, costs less per 
year. Many attractive patterns in stock for imme- 
diate delivery. Colors, which are under and pro- 
tected by a hard glaze, are as bright and clear as 
overglaze colors. Three body tones—white, Old 
Ivory and Adobe. Conventional rims or the new 
space-saving Econo-Rim. Special patterns designed 


on request. Ask your supply house. Or write 


See that perfectly pinked seam? 


direct for complete information. 





SS Pe, 





















It’s one of those important little a | 
Syracuse professional touches taught in W I | %. Se 


up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


China And the easiest way to turn out pinking 


4 > Cc such beautifully neat ravel- 
Onondaga Pottery Co. proof seams is with WISS Pink- 
Syracuse, N. Y. ing Shears. They pink as they shears 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


New York Office: 


“ps ‘ Model “CC”, illus- 
551 Fifth Ave. a, shen of 


pair. Heavy duty 


Chicago Office: Model “A”, $7.00 » 
aspair. (Prices 
58 E. Washington St. Mihidy Cler te 
Canada) 





J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J.. U.S.A. 


























TESTED RECIPES 


HONEY DIAMONDS 


2 cups sifted pastry flour 1 cup sifted brown sugar, 
lg teaspoon Arm & Hammer firmly packed 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 2 eggs, well beaten 
'4 teaspoon salt 1. cup honey 
lg teaspoon cinnamon '4 cup milk 


14 cup butter, or other shortening 4% cup nutmeats, ground 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, salt and cinnamon and sift 
together three times. Work butter with spoon until creamy. Add sugar 
gradually, beating after each addition until light and fluffy. Combine 
eggs and honey. Beat until thick. Add to creamed mixture. Blend well. 
Add flour alternately with milk, a small amount at a time, beating after 
each addition until smooth. Turn into greased shallow pan (8” x 12’) and 
bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 35-40 minutes. Frost with Butter 
Frosting. Spread thickly with ground nuts. Cut in diamond-shaped pieces. 
All measurements are Icvel 


—_—=—— 
A NNGHY pS 
ow ~ 
NY P-36 0G 
YS” PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK 
<>)” DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA 
ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS 
(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 




























STREET 


ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM ie 
& HAMMER OR COW US. p STANDARD 
BRAND BAKING SODA 









Mail the Coupon 
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Contact Your Public 


A Plan for Developing Understanding Cooperation Between Home and School. 


HE mechanic asks “Contact?” The 
pilot replies “Contact.” The switch 
is thrown, the motor purrs and we are 
ready to get under way. Each September 
our educational system, which has mostly 
been coasting all summer, begins to move 
rapidly. How swiftly and surely depends 
on its parts. The physical equipment 
overhauled and renovated is ready. The 
fuel and spark must contact. These are 
the human parts of the system. True 
enough there come together pupils and 
teachers, so that the switch is thrown 
part way, enough for the machine to func- 
tion. In many schools this is the level 
of performance. But if we would have 
full speed ahead, full power, we need 
more than teacher-pupil contact. We 
must have parents join our working com- 
bination and step up our functioning. We 
talk enough about home and school co- 
operation, but do we really achieve it? 
The teacher of home economics is re- 
peatedly told that hers is the most sig- 
nificant position in the school system for 
developing this combination; that she has 
the opportunity of the closest relationship 
with the student; that she is the direct 
contact person between the school and th« 
home; and that her subject matter offers 
the greatest cooperative tie-up with the 
remainder of the school curriculum. In 
reality her direct contact is not so direct, 
being often only through the child, an 
opportunity that presents itself to every 
teacher. But the home economics teacher 
has as subject matter information that re- 
quires some amount of home and school 
association, and decidedly requires home 
background for interpretation. More than 
any other teacher she must work for a 
sound development of this association, lest 
she promote a mere class room and lab- 
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By 
Lydia Ann Lynde 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


oratory course in skills and knowledge 
that will function only too casually in 
home living. Even today, in spite of our 
efforts, too many home economics  stu- 
dents never carry their school experiences 
into their home activities. Perhaps this 
is because they do not bring their home 
experiences into their school activities 

This interdependence of experience and 
activity both in school and at home pre 
sents us with great opportunity. In using 
it, there have been evolved, perhaps, as 
many methods as there are individuals 
working to this end. Many units planned 
around personality development have not 
only brought about a close teacher-student 
relationship but have also called for 
wholesome interpretation of home and 
family contributions. Units in family re- 
lationships with their many complex and 
compound aspects have emphasized the 
girl’s home and family experiences and 
made them significant to her. How far 
these units have helped in bringing into 
being a happy school and home coopera 
tion has not been conclusively measured 

Almost universally, exhibits are used to 
show achievement and progress for we 
know that all parents are happy to see 
their children’s successes displayed. They 
come, see and we hope understand and ap 
preciate. If we could find some plan for 
including parent participation, the method 
would serve us better. Many schools 
have used the program-tea where over the 
tea cups the girls explain their school 
programs. This might function better 
if placed at the beginning, rather than the 
end of the unit. 


Devoting an entive parent-teacher meet 
ing to the consideration of the home eco 
nomics program occasionally awakens a 
home contact Its success, however, de 
pends upon the degree of careful planning 
and the salesmanship of the teacher. She 
must arouse a growable interest in the 
program as well as entertain. |] am not 
sure that this interest can be accomplished 
unless the home economics teacher has a 
close cooperative relationship with the 
other teachers in her school 

Whether our subject matter be home 
economics, English, language, history, sci 
ence or the somewhat questioned algebra, 
we are all involved in this bringing to 
gether of school and home and we can 
all work to this end through the home 
economics department. It would be worth 
while if in every high school this sales 
program could be discussed and planned 
in some ot the regular teacher-profes 
sional meetings. This really is a major 
part of the public relations program and 
should be planned as carefully 

The most serviceable method is one that 


between 


establishes a wholesome rapport 
home and school, parent and teacher and, 
as well as promoting child education, 
achieves some adult education also. With 
these purposes in mind we need to plan 
beginning at the beginning. We have as 
the foundation upon which to build, the 
interest every parent has in his child 


‘ 


We can always count on some amount ot 


parental vanity, an emotion we may laugh 


over but need seriously to consider. Every 


parent not only rejoices over and hugs 
unto himself the achievements and su 
cesses of his children, but he hkes to teel 
that he knows what is best for them 
Theoretically this should be true Why 
not use it I suggest that we have these 
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Special information wanted 
for classroom use.~ 


Tested Recipes, Research Findings on all Baking Problems 


Made Available by GOLD MEDAL Test Kitchen 





OR any special information on 
recipes and menus, baking tech- 
nique, or food problems of any kind, 
you are cordially invited to write to 
the Home Economics Department 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
Extensive research work in the 
handling of foods is carried on, year 
in and year out, in the Gold Medal 
Test Kitchen, by a staff of 
trained home economists. 
New techniques and pro- 
cesses are devised. New 
food combinations worked 
out. New recipe and menu 
ideas developed. This wealth 
of tested information — in- 
cluding recipes for nearly 

















every known food creation, recipes 
from all parts of the United States 
and from all over the world — is 
available to any home economics 
teacher on request. 

Please feel free, always, to draw 
on this modern scientific food serv- 
ice to meet any special classroom 
needs. Our Home Economics staff 
includes women with experience in 
classroom teaching as well 
as foods research. Using 
this service does not obli- 
gate you in any way. 





GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Manufacturers of Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested”’ Flour, Bisquick, Wheaties and 

Softasilk Cake Flour. 
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comprehensive reference 
book, for demonstration, editorial, 
research or institutional work. 


. . » Includes authoritative details on methods of packing and 
nutritive value of 














Applesauce Lima Beans Salmon 

Apricots Mackerel Sauerkraut 

Asparagus Milk Soups 

Baby Foods Mixed Fruits Spinach 
Cherries Peaches Stringless Beans 

Corn Pears Tomatoes 

Fruit Juices Peas Tomato Juice 

Grapefruit Pineapple Tuna 


Pork and Beans 


Also important articles on Food in the Open Can, Vitamin 
Stability During Canning, Canned Foods and the Public Health. 
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ii strongest, most i 
Durable China made 


Weight for weight, Syracuse China is the most 
durable ware made—lasts longer, costs less per 
year. Many attractive patterns in stock for imme- 
diate delivery. Colors, which are under and pro- 
tected by a hard glaze, are as bright and clear as 
overglaze colors. Three body tones—white, Old 
Ivory and Adobe. Conventional rims or the new 
space-saving Econo-Rim. Special patterns designed 
on request. Ask your supply house. Or write 
direct for complete information. 


‘i Syracuse | moitgcncemae's WWESS 





See that perfectly pinked seam? 


up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


China And the easiest way to turn out pinking 


tied D c such beautifully neat ravel- 
nondaga Pottery Co. proof ‘seams is with WISS Pink- 
Syracuse, N. Y. ing Shears. They pink as they shears 
cut—-save time, labor, material. 






New York Office: 


q Medel “C”, illus- 
551 Fifth Ave. ak wes 


pair. Heavy duty 


Chicago Office: Model “A”, $7.00 pexsoseo= 
i } ir. Prie 
58 E. Washington St. ‘ular A “= 
Canada) 








J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J.. U.S.A. 







































TESTED RECIPES 


HONEY DIAMONDS 


2 cups sifted pastry flour 1 cup sifted brown sugar, 
\% teaspoon Arm & Hammer firmly packed 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 2 eggs, well beaten 


\4 teaspoon salt 1. cup honey 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 44 cup milk 
\% cup butter, or other shortening 1% cup nutmeats, ground 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda, salt and cinnamon and sift 
together three times. Work butter with spoon until creamy. Add sugar 
gradually, beating after each addition until light and fluffy. Combine 
eggs and honey. Beat until thick. Add to creamed mixture. Blend well. 
Add flour alternately with milk, a small amount at a time, beating after 
each addition until smooth. Turn into greased shallow pan (8” x 12’’) and 
bake in moderate oven (375° F.) 35-40 minutes. Frost with Butter 
Frosting. Spread thickly with ground nuts. Cut in diamond-shaped pieces. 
All measurements are Icvcl 
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f PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK ~O © 
ZS)” DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA 
2 ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS 
5 (PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 



















STREET 








ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM 
& HAMMER OR COW 
BRAND BAKING SODA 












Mail the Coupon 
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